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[he great Reformer was distinguished by a love 
for the arts. As he loved the arts, he made 
friends of artists; and was materiaUj assisted 
in the Reformation by Lucas Kranach, the greatest 
German painter of his age. The personal friend and dis^ 
ciple of Luther, he brought all the resources of his talent, 
to help the great work. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that a book destined to honour the Reformer of Germany, 
should derive its principal claim from its pictorial illustra- 
tions. Such is the case with the work now translated from 
the German, and placed before the British public. The 
drawings from which the engravings of the original work 
were made, created a general sensation at Munich a few 
years ago ; and.they found so many and such ardent admirers, 
that it was resolved to publish them. 

The descriptions accompanying the plates give a sufficient 
view of the well-known life of Luther. A large portion of 
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the original volume was filled with a sketch of the German 
Reformation, It has been thought advisable to substitute 
for that rather romantic sketch, a general view of the history 
of Religion, with a particular reference to the Reformation 
in England. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



N this outline, the chief purpose is, to trace the 
mnciples of Divine Providence. 

God is Love. His sovereignty would have 
been justified in commanding our obedience, on 
the sole strength of the human faculties, by the 
sole right of creation. But his love has assisted 
those faculties, by the knov^rledge of motives beyond 
our natural means. The Three Dispensations, the 
Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian, are 
three forms of revelation, each giving a knowledge unattain- 
able by reason, and each distinctly adapted to the successive 
stages of human capacity. 

The History of man, as he now is, begins with Noah. 
The Paradisaic state, half angelic, requiring no labour for 

B 
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either food or clothing ; the former being supplied by the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth, the latter, probably, by the 
glory, that in scripture surrounds the angelic forms ; man 
conversing with God face to face ; with earthly immortality in 
his sight, and annihilation threatened as the penalty of sin ; 
constitutes a condition so wholly different from our own, that, 
nothing can be drawn from it, but its moral. 

Even the history after the Fall, with its sudden division 
of the family of Adam, its mysterious punishment of the first 
fratricide, its curse on the soil, its prodigious longevity, its 
cloudy narrative of the connection of fallen angels vrith 
human beings, its giant offspring, with their gigantic violences, 
and that unspeakable accumulation of general and cureless 
guilt, which left no expedient for human recovery but the 
Deluge, place the antediluvian two thousand years* beyond 
the conception of living mankind. 

In the Patriarchal Dis}>ensation, beginning with the family 
of Noah ; the difficulties of existence in a world, wholly 
desolate, inclement, and unknown ; where, though the curse 
was taken off, man must still live by " the sweat of his brow," 
gave but slight opportunity for intellectual progress. 

To this period, accordingly, was appointed a religion of 
the simplest form, though containing the three great principles 
of all religion — the acknowledgment of a God, of an atone- 
ment for Sin, and of a future State. Prayer and sacrifice 
formed the chief elements of the worship. 

The Jewish Dispensation, given to an age, when man had 
acquired comparative civilisation, a sense of government, and 
a knowledge of the leading arts of life, was a combination of 
the patriarchal, with the rules necessary to preserve the 

* The computation of the Septuagint, now universally adopted. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 



chosen people from the pollutions of Heathenism. The unity 
of the Godhead, and the sufficiency of sacrifice, were impressed 
by every form of appeal, Ijy magnificent ceremom'al, by the 
promise of preternatural prosperity, and by frequent miracle. 
The doctrine of a Future State was distinctly impressed, in 
the promises of the ultimate possession of the Promised Land, 
in the person of Abraham. » But, the still higher knowledge 
was given, in the clearer development of the messiahship, the 
character, suflfering, and kingdom, of the Redeemer. 

The Christian Dispensation, given in the most intellectual 
period, to the most intellectual portion of antiquity — when 
philosophy had cultivated the general mind for nearly five 
hundred years — ^when government had become a science — 
when war and peace, commerce and learning, had largely 
invigorated the general mental power; exhibited the same 
profoimd adaptation to its time. Appealing solely to the 
understanding and the heart, it had no elaborate ceremonial, 
no sacrifice, no rigid observances, no painful initiatory rite, 
no local sanctity. Claiming universality, its temple was 
wherever two or three were gathered together to worship ; 
its forms were only the necessary forms of custom, climate, 
and national convenience. Abolishing the whole ceremonial 
of the Jew, as, by its locality and its burthen, equally unsuited 
to a religion which embraced every region of the globe, it 
retained the Sabbath, as the original ordinance of the Almighty, 
binding in all ages, and preceding all religion; taking the 
first place in the history of human events ; essential to the 
necessities of man, and equally essential to his perpetual 
recognition of the Creator. 

God does all things in order. 

The Three Dispensations were distinct exercises of the 
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three great Divine Attributes — ^the Patriarchal of the Power, 
the Jewish of the Justice, and the Christian of the Mercy, 
of God. They were equally exercises of the three noblest 
moral faculties of man. The first, of Faith; that faith in 
which the patriarchs lived, and left their country, and bore 
afHictions, and, dying as strangers and pilgrims, yet relied on 
the promise of ^^ the city that hath foundations/' The 
second, of Hope; that hope in which every man of Israel 
looked for the day of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in glory; 
and even, in the deepest national suffering, believed in the 
kingdom of the Messiah. The third, of Charity ; the asser- 
tion of the brotherhood of all mankind; the duty of alle- 
viating aU human sorrow; the compassion that knows no 
limit but human nature; illustrated by the loftiest of all 
examples — ^the self-sacrifice of the Incarnate God! All 
proving a plan, that plan proving a Providence, that Provi- 
dence proving a God; and the whole giving irresistible 
evidence to the truth of Revelation ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



CHRISTIANITY. 




I HE history of Judea was the history of 

Divine government. A small population, 

perhaps never exceeding three millions, 

in a small territory, but two hundred miles 

long, by one hundred broad, was chosen 

for the display of the rules by which the 

Almighty governs mankind. 

In all probability, perpetual interpositions 
of Providence form the actual career of all nations ; but, to 
exhibit those interpositions to the human eye on the scale of 
a world, would evidently derange the whole Free Agency of 
man. Thus, while the great masses of the human race were 
left to the apparent exercise of their own means, there was 
raised in thoir midst — ^for an evidence to all — a nation, guided, 
at almost every step, by a visible Providence. Divine agency 
released them from their bondage, led them through the 
vnldemess, gave them a country, headed their armies, ap- 
pointed their kings, punished their national guilt, promised 
their nation unrivalled splendour, and fulfilled the promise in 
the forty years' reign of a monarch gifted with supernatural 
intelligence; the entire of these high interpositions being 
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marked by successive prophecy, in proof of the hand of 
Heaven ; the whole rendering it impossible not only for any 
Jew, but for any rational heathen of the * Eastern world, to 
doubt the government of the world by a Providence, directly 
rewarding the virtues and punishing the transgressions of 
mankind. 

Idolatry was the original temptation of the Jews. Its 
extinction, under David, had raised the kingdom within sight 
of eminence ; its revival, under Solomon, sank the kingdom 
into heathen captivity. The lesson then took another form. 
The nation lost its rank ; it was a kingdom no more. It was 
stript of all its spiritual distinctions. The Almighty spoke 
no more from between the cherubim. The glory which 
descended on the temple at its consecration was seen no 
more. For four hundred years no prophet was heard in 
Judea. For this long period, it remained a vassal to the 
successive empires of Persia, Greece, and Rome. 

At length the change prophesied by Moses came. A cry 
was heard, that a man of God was summoned from the wil- 
derness, wearing the garb, and living with the austerity, of the 
ancient prophets, speaking with the fervour and authority of 
inspiration, and proclaiming that " the kingdom of God was 
at hand ;" " a prophet, and more than a prophet ;" a greater 
than Aaron, heralding a greater than Moses. 

The Jews had obscured the Scriptures by their traditions ; 
but a remnant still lived in the true faith, and looked for the 
coming of Him, whose reign was to restore the majesty of 
Judah. 

The people, proverbially brave, contemptuous of the 
heathen, and filled with the imiversal hope of revenge, of 
national supremacy, and the renewed honours of their religion. 
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gathered at once round the illustrious and inspired being, who 
spoke of the kingdom of the Messiah : " And there went out 
to him all Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan/* (Matt. iii. 4.) 

But, this mission was characteristic of a decisive revo- 
lution in the Jewish community. It was observable, that 
the Baptist had not professed his allegiance to the sacerdotal 
authorities, had offered no worship in the Temple, and had not 
summoned his hearers to Jerusalem, the habitual place of 
national assemblage, but, to a scene far from the city of David ; 
to the banks of that river, and to the very spot on its banks, 
where Joshua had been commanded to cross to the conquest 
of Canaan; as if he was to be the new Joshua, leading the 
nation through the baptism of its waters to the conquest of a 
new and nobler Canaan ; that he spoke with contempt and 
condemnation of the Pharisees, the chief sect of the day; 
and, above all, that he proposed a new system of discipline — 
no ordinance of ceremonial or fasting, no addition to the yoke 
of ritual, no new mystery of doctrine. He commanded all, 
of all ranks, to repent and be baptised, for the remission of 
their sins, and founded all merit on the performance of Duty. 

There was to be no disturbance of the general order of 
Society. When the various classes of the population came 
round the Great Teacher, inquiring " What they should do ?" 
his answer still was, "Do your duty, according to your 
condition." To the peasant, he enjoined the simple benevo- 
lence suited to his humble means, " He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none." To the publicans, the 
collectors of the taxes, an unpopular race, he pronounced no 
prohibition of their office ; he merely warned them against 
its natural temptation, " Exact no more than that which is 
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appointed to you." To the soldier, he gave no rebuke of his 
profession. He merely directed him, to avoid the insulting 
and rapacious acts customary in ancient soldiership, " Do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content 
vnth your wages." Even to the Pharisees, the most criminal 
sect of a criminal age, the men of hypocrisy, the most corrupting 
of all national vices, the Baptist spoke the same language. 
He does not prohibit their profession. But, while rebuking 
their vices, " ! generation of vipers, who hath warned you 
to flee from the wrath to come?" he gives them the same 
rule of especial duty, " Bring forth fruits meet for repentance." 

Among the multitude who crowded round this magnifi- 
cent minister of Heaven, there must have been many, who 
felt that a new age had come; that a new reign of moral dis- 
covery had been opened ; that a new impulse was given to 
the energies of man ; that a new kingdom, superior to all the 
dreams of ambition, and untouched by the casualties of this 
world, was at hand. 

But, we can well conceive the sullen disappointment, if 
not the fiery disdain, of a daring and haughty population, 
with centuries of wrong to avenge, and living in the hope of 
a desperate retribution, when they found that the "pro- 
mised kingdom" was to be " not of this world." Only a few 
years before, they had risen in a general insurrection, stormed 
the Roman garrisons, and exercised all the brief fury of popular 
vengeance; and now, when smarting under the recent wounds, 
and burthened with the heavier chains of their country, they had 
flocked from all the borders of the land to find a Gideon or a 
Maccabee: they were met by an exhortation to Baptism and 
repentance! The nation evidently fell away from John; 
looked upon his seizure by Herod with indifference ; even 
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calumniated him, as possessed by a demon; and suffered, with- 
out a murmur, this " greatest of all the prophets" to be slain 
in the dungeon. 

Still, there was a plan. The mission of the Baptist had 
a high purpose : it was the link between the local rigidness of 
the Mosaic Law and the universal freedom of the Christian. 
The " voice crying in the wilderness" awakened the national 
ear to the voice teaching in the synagogue and in the field, 
at the table of the householder, and in the hut of the peasant. 
He who came neither " eating nor drinking " prepared the 
way for the more illustrious missionary, who came, mingling 
with all the ranks and taking an interest in all the concerns of 
mankind. The prophet of the wilderness softened the abrupt- 
ness of the change from the Old Dispensation to the New ; 
rekindled the national sensibility to the interpositions of 
Heaven, and, above all, proved to them, and to us, the conde- 
scension of the Almighty to the harmless prejudices of 
mankind. 
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THE CHURCH. 



I 



HE mission of Jesus of Nazareth was 
the foundation of Christianity ; but his 
life was the consummation of Judaism. 
In the four evangelical histories, we have 
the realisation of the whole ceremonial, of 
all the types and prophecies, and even of 
the characteristic actions of the i)rincipal 
personages of sacred history. This view 
has been seldom taken, and seldomer demon- 
strated; but the life of our Lord combined the typical lives of 
Adam, of Moses, of David, and of Elijah, with a life wholly 
his own, that of the Messiah. These are the investigations 
which ought especially to engage the study of the Church, 
and their results would be an unanswerable refutation of 
infidelity. 

The calling of the five disciples, afterwards increased to 
twelve, was the first Epoch of the Christian Church. In 
remai'kable contrast to the personal prosperity of the patri- 
archs, and the national splendours of Judah, the preaching of 
our Lord continuallv declared, that the cross was to be borne 
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by all who followed his steps; that the wealth of the world was 
a hazardous temptation; and that the true prize of life was 
to be sought beyond the grave. He lived a pilgrim, died by 
the hands of a tyrannical tribunal, and his Church died with 
him from the eyes of men. Jesus ascended to heaven; he had 
been the sacrifice; he was thenceforth to be the intercessor. 

The Church, like its master, rose again; the Pentecost 
showed the visible descent of the Holy Spirit in tongues of 
fire, and formed a second Epoch of Christianity. Twelve men 
of humble condition, untrained by any higher education than 
that of fishermen, were suddenly seen speaking to the repre- 
sentatives of all nations, assembled at the great national 
festival, in all their languages, confirming divine truths with 
a vigour more than human, and giving the most fearless 
testimony to the divine glory of their Lord, and the stupen- 
dous guilt of the nation in his death. 

The martyrdom of Stephen was a third Epoch. His 
speech before the tribunal was not a defence, but an accusa- 
tion. In language not less powerful than that of the apostle, 
he recapitulated the national crimes ; charged that proudest 
of all nations with perpetual inferiority to their high calling ; 
and, finally, with the force of inspiration, charged them with 
the murder of the Messiah. At the moment of the charge, 
he saw the vision of Jesus standing by the glory of God. 
ITie populace instantly tore him from the tribunal, and stoned 
him to death; the martyr praying to Jesus in the same form 
in which our Lord, on the cross, had prayed to the Almighty, 
"Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge." 

Is it presumptuous to believe, that as the djing prayer of 
Jesus was answered in the conversion of the five thousand, the 
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dying prayer of Stephen was answered in the conversion of St. 
Paul, the great future leader of the gospel through the world ? 

The next Epoch was the fall of Jerusalem. In the pro- 
phecies of Moses, the chosen j)eople had been warned of two 
national tests of obedience — the first, idolatry ; the next, the 
advent of a prophet, superior to all the sons of men, who 
should speak the words put by God ** into his mouth," and 
renovate and expound the law delivered on Sinai. They had 
failed in both instances ; and the nature of the punishment 
in both was the same. For the idolatry of Israel, under 
Solomon, and its continuance in the succeeding generations, 
the nation had been given up to invasion, the temple destroyed, 
and the remnant sent into captivity. For the rejection of 
the prophet, Jesus of Nazareth, the nation was suddenly 
given up to invasion, the temple was destroyed, and the 
l^eople were sent to wander through the world, still unrestored, 
through eighteen centuries, — the deei)er punishment for the 
deei^r crime. This terrible catastrophe, which in its havoc, 
and its continuance, has had no example in the history of 
nations, was distinctly foretold by the Great Prophet himself. 
On the last day of his teaching in the temple, he made two 
memorable declarations, "That their house should be deso- 
late," — ^and that they should not see him, till they should say, 
"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord," 
receiving him, in his second advent, as the Messiah. 

As he ascended the Mount of Olives, from which all the 
pomp of Jerusalem lay beneath the eye, the apostles, naturally 
startled at those predictions, came round him, asking an 
answer to both. " Tell us, when shall these things be — and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming ? " Our Lord answered, 
as was his custom, by successive cautions against the personal 
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exposures of the disciples to the general danger. After 
warning them against unnecessary alarm at the remote 
rumours of imperial convulsion, he marked the moment at 
which instant flight from Jerusalem would be their only hoi)e 
of safety. '' When ye shall see the abomination of desolation 
(the heathen standards, or, as in St. Luke, 'When ye shall see 
Jerusalem encompassed with armies *), then, let them which 
be in Judaea, flee into the mountains. For there shall be great 
tribulation." The next caution is against the adoption of false 
Messiahs. " Then, if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or there, believe him not. Behold, he is in the desert ; 
go not forth. Behold, he is in the secret chambers; believe 
it not.** For, when the actual coming shall be, it shall be as 
evident to all eyes, as the lightning that shines over the whole 
horizon. For, he shall come. For, the crimes of the world 
will demand his coming, as naturally, as the eagles fly to the 
corpses. And then shall be the final display of divine vengeance 
against the world. Immediatdy after this vengeance, the 
frame of society shall be broken up, the lights of earth shall 
be darkened, and the powers of heaven shall be stricken, and 
the rulers of the earth shall mourn, and be in terror, when 
they shall see '^ the Son of man coming with power and great 
glory ; ** and then he shall gather his elect out of a condemned 
and suffering world. 

Our Lord, in his answer, next returns to the first question 
of the apostles — When shall these things be ? — ^with reference 
to the fall of Jerusalem, aad declares, that they shall come 
to pass vnthin the living generation; but that the day of 
the Second Coming is unknown to all created beings. " Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels in 
heaven, but my Father only.** (Matthew xxiv. 36.) Adding, 
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that it shall take the general world by surprise ; that mankind 
will be busy, in following their usual objects, with their usual 
rashness and insensibility ; but, that the Christian must live 
in a continual state of preparation. " Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not in what hour your Lord doth come."* 

The prophecy was fulfilled within forty years. The 
temple has never been rebuilt, the city has never been in the 
possession of the Jews, and the nation remains in exile 
throughout the globe. 

The distinction between the Babylonish captivity and the 
present condition of the Jews is of the most significant order. 
In the former, the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, the body 
of the nation, after the fall of Israel, were kept together. 
Prophecy never flowed with nobler inspiration than from the 
lips of the three great prophets of the captivity — Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel. Daniel, the most memorable man of the 
captive Nation, was the chief minister of the conquering throne. 
The sacred vessels of their worship were kept secure, notwith- 
standing the rapacity of Eastern plunder ; their land was pre- 
served to them ; and the duration of their exile was limited to 
seventy years. But, since their rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
they have had no prophet, no protector, no national assemblage, 
no sacred relic of the temple, and no assignable period to 
the termination of their banishment from the land of their 
fathers. They are still strangers on the earth ; temporary 
dwellers in all lands, but without a home ; a people, but a 
Nation no more ! 

* The Commentators have generally confused this great prophecy by over- 
looking the difference between the two tribtdations : the former, the fall of 
Jerusalem ; the latter, the punishment of a world, in which faitli will liave 
almost wholly died. '' When I come, shall I find faith upon the earth?'' The 
proverb of the eagles is merely, that crime is necessarily followed by punishment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERSECUTION. 

ILRTYRDOM was a new feature of 
religion. Men had toiled for the Faith 
in the Patriarchal ages, and died for the 
Faith in the Jewish; but it was in the 
Christian that martyrdom, or suffer- 
ings and struggles equivalent to mar- 
^ tyrdom, was made tha natural result 
of religion. " Remember," says Jesus, 
that I said unto you, The servant is 
than his lord. If they have persecuted 
dll also persecute you." The reason of 
\ this cruelty is thus assigned : ^^ But all these things 
I will they do unto you, became they know not Him 
that sent me." (John xv. 20, 21.) This prediction of our 
Lord is sustained by the whole experience of the early 
Church. St. Paul, thirty years after, declares, "We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
yet not in despair ; persecuted, yet not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed." This experience assumed the fixedness 
and force of a maxim. " All that will live godly in Christ, 
shall suffer persecution." 
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If it shall be asked, why the Church of Christ should be 
especially exposed to those inflictions, the first cause is, 
perhaps, to be found in its essential object. The Patriarchal 
promise was, prosperity in the passession of flocks and herds 
(the wealth of their age), and the enjoyment of longevity. 
The Jewish promise was, the possession of a Land, flowing 
with milk and honey ; " sitting under the shade of their vine 
and their fig-tree," and the peace and opulence of a pro- 
tected country. It is to be remembered, that both the 
Patriarch, and the Jew, lived in the presence of a world, to 
which their prosperity might be a salutary proof of the 
blessing of their religion. But the creed of the Christian was 
to be the knowledge of Immortality. The world was to 
be only the place of exercise for those habits and faculties 
of virtue by which man is fitted for an existence beyond the 
grave. The Christian is not called on for the denial of rank 
and opulence, nor is the Christian moralist entitled to disre- 
gard their moral value, when rightly used ; but their danger 
to the heart is the experience of every age, and is the direct 
declaration of Scripture. "Verily, I say unto you, a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of God." (Matthew 
xix. 23.) An awful warning, to be qualified only by the 
divine declaration, that, " With God, all things are possible." 

Another reason might be found, in the force of testimony. 
No man can give a stronger attestation to his belief, than his 
dying for it. It is true, that enthusiasts have died for opinions. 
But, the early disciples died for facts. They had seen Jesus 
heal diseases which defied human skill, queU the storm, raise 
the dead, and control the Demons. They had seen him 
living after the grave ; they had seen him ascend to Heaven; 
they had seen the miraculous gifts in full action ; they had 
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felt their possession in themselves. For those facts they were 
prepared to die, and they died. There must have been, even 
in the thousands raging for their blood, some higher minds, 
some rational and manly spirits, capable of being struck with 
their fortitude, softened by their sufferings, and impressed by 
their sincerity. The blood of the martyrs was thus " the seed 
of the Church." 

Yet, perhaps the chief reason for the divine sufferance was 
to be found, in its necessity for the purification of the Church 
itself. The habitual subtlety of the Greek, especially exposed 
him to the temptation of Schism. He was delighted to 
wander in dextrous error ; to revel in the luxuries of fable ; 
and to bewilder his fancy with lofty fanaticism. Even in the 
primitive age of the Gospel, the Greek disputed on the 
Resurrection, and ranged himself imder the names of ApoUos, 
Paul, and Christ. The church had already "lost its first 
love." 

At length the trial came. The charge of the conflagra- 
tion of Rome, imder Nero, was made the pretext for letting 
loose the whole tide of hatred, which had been long rising in 
the Roman bosom, against the Church. The converts were 
massacred, and in that persecution the two great champions 
of the Faith, the Apostles Paul and Peter, are said to have 
perished ; thus following their Lord in death, as in life, and 
gloriously exhibiting an example of that faith, which makes 
man the conqueror of the grave. In the second century, two 
remarkable testimonies were given to the morals of the 
Church by two remarkable men : the one, Pliny the younger, a 
Roman of rank, and a philosopher ; the other, Lucian, an 
Asiatic, and a man of humble condition, but of singular 
acuteness and sarcastic observation. Pliny, the Governor of 
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Pontus, where the persecution raged, was evidently struck, at 
once, with the obvious weakness of the charges brought 
against the converts, and with the steadiness of their general 
faith. His letter to the Emperor Trajan, though an apparent 
inquiry, was an actual defence. After saying, that many had 
been induced by the pressure of authority to return to the 
heathen altars, he stated the general results of their examina- 
tion. "They affirmed that the whole of their fault, or error, lay 
in this : that they were accustomed to meet on a certain day, 
before daylight, and sing a hymn to Christ, as God, and bind 
themselves by an oath, not to the commission of any wicked- 
ness, but not to be guilty of theft, robbery, or adultery; never 
to falsify their Word, nor deny a pledge committed to them 
when called on to return it. After this it was their custom 
to separate, and then come together for a meal, which they 
ate in common without any disorder. But, this they had 
forborne since the publication of my Edict, by which, accord- 
ing to your commands, I had prohibited assemblies." 

The letter then gave evidence, of the extent to which 
Christianity had spread even in those remote provinces. 

" After receiving this account, I judged it the more neces- 
sary to examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, who 
were called ministers (deaconesses), but I have discovered 
nothing, beside a bad and excessive superstition. Suspending, 
therefore, all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice, for it has appeared to me matter highly deserving of 
consideration, especially on account of the great number of 
persons, who are in danger of suffering; for many of all ages, 
and of every rank, and of both sexes are accused, and will be 
accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but the lesser towns and the oi)en country ; 
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nevertheless, it seems to me, that it may be restrained and 
corrected. It is certain, that the temples, which were almost 
forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; and the sacred solem- 
nities, after a long interruption, are revived. Victims, like- 
wise, are everywhere bought ; whereas, for a time there were 
but few purchasers. Whence it is easy to imagine what 
numbers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted 
to those who repent." 

It is probable, that the real object of this remarkable 
State paper was to procure an Imperial order for the cessation 
of all force towards the converts. The Roman Governor, a 
man of intelligence, must have felt the impossibility of ex- 
tinguishing opinion by violence, aad the pain of being com- 
pelled to inflict punishment on men guilty of no crime, 
and who were even bound by oaths to avoid all the crimes 
which most disturb Society — theft, robbery, adultery, and 
fraud. He had already made the experiment — especially 
obnoxious in the eye of a Roman — of torture, on two females, 
yet could extract nothing more, even from female terror, than 
their devotion to Christianity. 

The Imperial answer was the language of a man who had 
learned authority in the camp ; it was calm, but rigid. " The 
Christians are not to be officiously sought after. But if 
accused and convicted of an adherence to Christianity, they 
are to be put to death, as wicked citizens, unless they shall 
return to the religion of their ancestors." The obvious 
result of this Decree, however lenient in language, was to 
make the Church a prey to systematic persecution. It out- 
lawed the whole body. The very name of Christian thence- 
forth was to be a crime. It left the whole existence of the con- 
verts, to the mercy of a bigot, and the conscience of an informer. 
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Lucian*s narrative was an intentional burlesque on the 
simplicity of the Christians ; but a testimony as strong, as it 
was involuntary, to their virtue. It was the story of a cheat, 
one Peregrinus, who, after being expelled from his own 
country, Armenia, for atrocities, pretended to be a convert, 
and was thrown into prison for his pretended zeal. His 
chains awoke the general charity. *^ There came Christians, 
deputed from many cities of Asia, to relieve, encourage, and 
comfort him ; for the care and diligence which the Christians 
exert on these occasions are incredible : in a word, they spare 
nothing. They sent, therefore, large sums to Peregrinus; 
and his confinement was an occasion of his amassing great 
riches; for those poor creatures are firmly convinced that 
they shall enjoy eternal life. They thus despise death with a 
wonderful courage, and offer themselves voluntarily to punish-* 
ment. Their first lawgiver has taught them that they are 
all brethren, when once they have passed over and renoimced 
the gods of the Greeks, and worship that Master of theirs 
who was crucified, and regulate their manner and conduct by 
his laws." 

But, retribution was at hand. The empire began to 
totter ; threats of barbaric invasion held the people in terror ; 
the palace was a perpetual seat of conspiracy. The Avenger 
of the innocent blood was busy. In the period from Anto- 
ninus to Constantino, in which no less than thirty-eight 
Emperors, or partners of empire, shared the uneasy throne, 
nearly the whole perished by assassination, or the revolts of 
the Legions ! 

At the close of this period an event was at hand, beyond 
all conjecture, but which has been felt through every subse- 
quent age — the fall of heathenism. The troops of Gaul and 
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Britain proclaimed Constantine Emperor. Under his father, 
Constantius, the Governor of the West, he had learned to do 
justice to the virtues of the Christians. Constantine fought 
his way up to the throne ; and, after conquering all competi- 
tors, declared Christianity the religion of the empire. 

One of the great problems of history continues to perplex 
the inquirers into Imperial councils. Constantino's first act 
was, to determine the removal of the throne from Italy to the 
banks of the Bosphorus, a resolution which, within the next 
six years, he accomplished. No political or military reason 
has ever been satisfactorily offered for an innovation at once 
so sudden and so dangerous. The sagacity of the statesman 
must have known the hazards of a divided sovereignty. The 
soldier must have felt that the weight of barbarian invasion 
was to be most dreaded on the Italian frontier. Even the 
recollection of the Roman grandeur might have averted the 
humiliation of Rome. 

Yet, may not a will above man have determined the 
change ? Rome, deep in the pollutions of heathenism, was 
covered with the blood of the martyrs! Her crown was, 
therefore, taken away, and her glory given to another. 
Thenceforth, she was delivered over to civil feud and bar- 
barian invasion, to hopeless struggle and growing calamity, 
until the City of the Csesars — once the ruler of the civilised 
world — ^saw her territory reduced to the circuit of her walls. 
Heathenism had received its mortal wound from Constantine. 
His successor, Theodosius, cast it into the grave. In the 
memorable year 379, an imperial decree closed all the 
temples of idolatry. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PAPACY. 

OTHER Era began. The Bishop of Rome 

had risen to sudden influence during the 

wars of Italy. The Greek empire was 

enfeebled by perpetual feuds. To secure 

the allegiance of the West, the Emperor 

Justinian, in 633, conferred on the Pope 

the spiritual supremacy of the Christian 

world, by the title of " Head of all the 

This was an assumption beyond the right 

give or to receive. That title belonged to 

jvho had won it by his Cross, the gift of 

^ho " hath put all things under his feet," and 

given him to be " Head over all things to the Church, 

which is his body, the fulness of Him that fiUeth all in all." 

(Ephesians i. 22, 23.) 

This tremendous usurpation, on the strength of which the 
Pope still calls himself Vicarius Christi, the substitute of 
Christ, was the primal source of that long train of spiritual 
aggressions, which forms the creed of the Papacy. Two 
memorable doctrines rapidly followed; the worship of the 
Virgin and Saints, and the worship of Images, the latter 
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producing the final separation of Eastern and Western 
Christendom. The Eastern Church had originally been the 
vigorous champion of the Faith. Secure, under the protec- 
tion of the Imperial throne, the seat of the Patriarchs, 
its mountains and plains made sacred by the footsteps of the 
founders of Christianity, all the learning, sanctity, and ardour 
of the religion, flourished in the East. There, had been 
assembled the far-famed council of Nice, in the fourth 
century, which had established the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity ; there, for six centuries, the Scriptures were held in 
honour ; and there, for twelve, the Church preserved a sem- 
blance of its apostolic discipline. 

The Emperor Leo commanded Pope Gregory the Second, 
to abolish image worship. Gregory answered him by a decla- 
ration of war. " You assault us, tyrant, with a carnal and 
military hand. We can only implore Christ, that he will 
send you a devil for the destruction of your body and the 
salvation of your soul. . . . The eyes of the nations 
are fixed on our humility, and they revere, as a God on Earthy 
the apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to destroy." 
This declaration was the signal for instant hostilities. The 
war spread through Italy, the troops of the Emperor were 
defeated by the fierce enthusiasm of the Italians ; the 
Imj^erial bond was broken, after a connection of seven hundred 
and fifty years ; Rome became a Republic ; and Image Wor- 
ship was proclaimed the Religion of the European world ! 

History habitually perplexes the understanding, by the 
violence of its vicissitudes and the abruptness of its catastro- 
phes ; and, above all, by the moral inadequacy of the motives 
which impel man to the difficulties and dangers of those 
convulsions. But, Scripture clears the perplexity, by showing 
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the prophetic course of Providence. A view of the earlier 
changes of Europe has been already given. In the fourth 
chapter of the Apocalypse, the Apostle details the visions of 
the " things which must be hereafter." 

He sees the Deity, clothed with the majesty, and sur- 
rounded with the angelic and sacerdotal attendance of the 
God of the Jews ; he sees, in intimate union, the " Lamb 
that was slain," the incarnate God of the Christian, thus 
combining the grandeur and the purpose of both Dispen- 
sations in the government of the world. He sees, in 
succession, called forth by a Cherubic voice, first a tri- 
umphant King of the East, going forth " conquering and to 
conquer ; " then, successively a shape of war ; then a shape 
of darkness ; then a shape of persecution ; then a vision of 
the souls of the martyrs, crying out to the Almighty to hasten 
his promised vengeance for their blood; then a vision of 
the universal convulsion of kingdoms, the subversion of all 
power, and the terrors of all oppressors and unbelievers. 
Then the havoc ceases, and the remnant of the Jewish tribes 
are called from the Ends of the Earth, to be sealed and share 
the Kingdom of Christ. The final vision shows the redeemed 
in all ages of Christianity, entering on their reward, hymning 
the song of gratitude and glory to the Godhead. " Salvation 
unto our God, which sitteth upon the throne ; and unto the 
Lamb." The Angels, the Elders, and the four immortals, or 
Cherubim, fall on their faces and worship God, " saying. 
Blessing and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might be unto our God, for ever and 
ever. Amen." With this accumulation of all praise, 
reverence, and love, the succession closes ; the two Dispensa- 
tions unite in one final fulfilment ; the consummation of the 
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plan of Providence, in the glory of the Redeemed and the 
Redeemer. 

The interpretation of this great Series of prophetic visions 
is obviously found in the known series of the Eras of Europe ; 
commencing vrith the fall of Heathenism. 

After a struggle of three hundred years, Christianity was 
seated on the Imperial throne, and fixed in a powerful esta- 
blishment, physical and moral, thenceforth " conquering and 
to conquer." This Era lasted a hundred years. 

Another Era followed ; — the Era of War — ^the fall of the 
Western Empire. 

To the human eye, nothing could have seemed more 
improbable. The vigour of Constantine and Theodosius had 
consolidated the national strength, repelled the barbarians, 
and apparently promised a long respite to Rome. Suddenly, 
as if by an universal impulse, all Barbarism was in arms ; 
the whole western, southern, and northern frontier was in- 
vaded; Europe was torn into fragments; the Barbarian 
Kings fought each other. And this scene of blood and 
rapine lasted for two hundred years ! 

With the sixth century began a period of a wholly dif- 
ferent order. A Priest assumed sovereignty over the intel- 
lectual world ; the Scriptures were forbidden ; all knowledge 
seemed to have perished, except in a few monasteries ; reli- 
gion was sunk in helpless trifling, or abject superstition. 
These were the " Dark Ages." They lasted six hundred 
years. 

In the prophecy, the vision of darkness had been fol- 
lowed by a group, still more sanguinary. From the twelfth 
century began the period of persecution. Men had been 
slain for the faith during the whole early period of spiritual 
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tyranny. But now the light was coming on the world. The 
Scriptures were graduaUy spreading among the people. 
Knowledge, feeble at first, but rapidly brightening, had 
awakened religious inquiry. To extinguish this most dan- 
gerous of all her enemies, Rome established the Inquisi- 
tion — a tribunal which judged on secret charges, examined 
by secret torture, and slew by secret execution, except 
when, to exhibit its pomp of vengeance, it sent its victims to 
the stake, and burned them in the presence of kings, states- 
men, and cardinals. Those more than barbarian cruelties 
lasted for three centuries, then graduaUy declined, through 
the increasing intelligence of Europe, and were finally 
abolished, with the Inquisition itself, by the war of the 
French Revolution. The period of systematic persecution 
continued for six hundred years. 

The remaining prophecies belong to the future. But, they 
distinctly predict a vast conversion, a pereecution in conse- 
quence, and an universal war, in punishment of the perse- 
cutors. 

The progress of the papacy among the rude conquerors of 
Europe was fatal at once to their intellectual advance and to 
their original freedom. All had brought with them the 
rudiments of constitutional liberty from the shores of the 
North, or the plains of Central Asia : all had rapidly acquired 
some portion of that civilisation which seems native to the 
Italian soil. But, superstition enfeebled the Gothic mind with- 
out refining it. The bold chieftain degenerated into the 
indolent voluptuary, and all was prepared for the supremacy 
of a power, which reigns over the weaknesses, only through 
the vices of man. 

In the twelfth century, the papacy asserted universal rule 
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over the bodies and souls of the world. Pope Innocent III. 
proclaimed that " The Pope is the Lord of the world ; neither 
prince nor bishop, neither civil nor ecclesiastical ruler, can 
have any lawful authority, in church or state, underived from 
him." He then proceeded to give proof of his supremacy in 
the exercise of universal and absolute power. 

He excommunicated the King of GaJlicia and Leon, for 
marrying within the prohibited degrees. 

He compelled, under threat of excommunication, the 
King of Portugal to renew his tribute to Rome. 

He invested Constantia, the wdow of the German em- 
peror, and her son, with the kingdom of Sicily. 

He laid France under an Interdict, for the King s rejec- 
tion of his Queen, and compelled him to submission. 

He crowned the King of Arragon, receiving his oath to 
be " Faithful and obedient to his Lord, Innocent III." 

He excommunicated the Republic of Venice. 

He confirmed the crown of Germany to Philip, whom he 
had previously excommunicated. 

He proclaimed a war of persecution (1203) against the 
Albigenses, absolving the subjects of the Count of Thou- 
louse from their allegiance — a war which cost a million of 
lives ! 

He laid England under an Interdict (1208), putting the 
whole nation, by this act, out of the supposed pale of Chris- 
tianity. The churches were closed, the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was forbidden, the funeral service was for- 
bidden, and the dead were buried in the highways — the only 
rite allowed being baptism. The Pope also excommunicated 
the King, and nullified the oath of allegiance. He then 
declared the throne vacant, and offered it to the French 
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King — the whole of this exercise of boundless authority 
arising, from the King's refusal to receive Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the papal nomination. 

He established the first form of the Inquisition, sending 
out commissioners to supersede the bishops in their too lenient 
pursuit of heretics. Resistance was hopeless. The powers 
of Europe bowed before his footstool. His anathemas were 
dreaded, as the acts of Heaven. Well may we at once wonder 
at this infatuation of mankind, and rejoice that we have 
escaped into the light, and vindicated the privileges of reason. 
The crowning act of his haughty and ambitious career was 
the presidency of the fourth Lateran Council, the stateliest 
form in which the Romish Church ever displayed itself to 
mankind. In this Council were assembled the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, the deputies of the patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Antioch, four hundred and twelve 
bishops, with ambassadors from all the Christian Kings. It 
was the declared submission of the East and West ; a convo- 
cation of the ecclesiastical world. The Pope, at that Council, 
had the ominous distinction of setting the seal to the doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, auricular confession, the right of 
deposing kings, the subjection of all ecclesiastical authority 
to the papacy, and the papal supremacy over all temporal 
power, — the gift of ** all the kingdoms of this world." 

But, God has never left himself " without witness." The 
Greek Church had remained comparatively pure, while the 
Western Church was filling with hourly corruption. At 
length the Scriptures disappeared from both, and while the 
West worshipped images, the East worshipped pictures. But, 
in the sixth century, a peasant having found a copy of St. 
Paul's Epistles, communicated his discovery, and commenced 
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the Eastern Refonnation ! In a few years, the Refonners 
were driven from the East, and took refuge in the northern 
valleys of Italy ; persecuted there, they took refuge in the 
south of France, where they were known as the Albigenses ; 
persecuted there, they took refuge in Bohemia. John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague preached their doctrine, and died by 
the sword. Still, the conviction that there was a Gospel, and 
that it was not to be found in the popedom, spread through 
Central Europe, until the power of opinion, combining with 
the growing independence of the princes, the increasing 
literature of the people, and the hand of God over all ; through 
many a throe, gave birth (1517) to the Great Protestant 
Reformation ! 
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BY OELZER. 



No. I. 

LUTHER'S BIRTH. Eleven p.m., Nov. 11, 148:3. 

The artist carries us back to Lutlier*s entrance into life, 
at Eisleben. The child is born; and the father devotes 
him in prayer to the service of his Lord and Maker. 

Conrad Schliisselburg relates, that Luther's father had 
often prayed aloud and fervently, at the bedside of his child, 
that God would grant the boy grace, that he might — remem- 
bering his name, Luther, i.e. tauter (pure) — forward the pro- 
pagation of the pure doctrine. 

To the right, on the wall, we see the portrait of St. 
Martin, whose name was given to the infant bom on that 
saint's day; "which baptismal name," says Johann Mathesius, 
" he has maintained through life with Christian honour, as a 
valiant warrior and knight of Christ." 
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No. 11. 

LUTHER AT SCHOOL. 

The school at Mansfield, to which Hans Luther took his 
son. "Hans Luther brought up his baptised little son 
creditably in the fear of God by the gains of his mining 
labours ; and when he came to years of discretion, sent him, 
with heartfelt prayer, to the Latin school, where the boy 
learned quickly the ten commandments, the child's creed, the 
Lord's prayer, also Donatus, the child's grammar, Cesio 
Janus, and psalm-singing." (Mathesius.) 

The rod in the master's hand, and the weeping boy behind 
his chair, are peculiarly significant. In his later years he 
still complains, " how in former times schools were mere pri- 
sons or hells, and schoolmasters tyrants and flagellators; 
how the poor children were whipt indiscriminately and un- 
ceasingly ; how they were made to learn with great labour 
and immoderate toil, but to little purpose. To such teachers 
and masters we were everywhere obliged to submit: they 
knew nothing themselves, and could teach us nothing good 
or useful." ^ 
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No. III. 

LUTHER SINGS AS A CHORISTER (CURRENDSCHULER*) AT 
THE DOOR OF MISTRESS URSULA COTTA AT EISENACH. 

The house of Mistress Cotta, where Luther sings as a 
poor scholar for his daily bread. " It is stated," he says, 
^^and it is true, that the Pope himself has been a poor 
scholar; therefore despise not those poor lads who cry at 
your door, Panem propter Deum ! and sing their song for 
their daily bread. I myself was once such a screaming boy, 
and have sought my bread at people's doors, particularly in 
my beloved city of Eisenach." 

He arrives at length with his choir before the hospitable 
dwelling of his future foster-mother, the good Mistress Cotta, 
"a devout matron, who gave him a place at her table, 
because she had conceived a warm affection for the boy, on 
account of his singing and his ardent prayer." In the house 
of this his fostering friend and comforter he became intimate 
with music. Here he learned to play on several instruments. 

* The word curreTid is deriyed from the Latin currere^ to run, and, with the 
addition of Schiiler (scholar), is here applied to a company of boys found in 
those days in almost all considerable German towns, who walked (or ran) 
through the streets singing hymns. The practice seems to have originated with 
the b^ging fnars, who wandered about getting their living by alms. They 
were imitated by the BacchanieSy who sang at people^s doors, and received alms. 
After the Reformation they were formed into regular chorus-singers, who, like 
theur prototypea, sang at the doors of the wealthier citizens, and were maintained 
from some charitable or church fund ; traversing the streets on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday mornings, stopping at the doors of the clergymen and of some 
members of the magistracy, singing hymns appropriate to the days, on Sundays 
before the beginning of divine service. They were then admitted to the chapel 
royal, and joined in the choir. They wore curious old-fashioned hats and cloth 
cloaks, which were regularly provided for them. 
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No. IV. 

LUTHER DISCOVERS THE LATIN BIBLE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY AT ERFURT, 1501. 

But, a higher study was opening before him — ^the Holy 
Scriptures. In the library at Erfurt he found the book which 
was to become the foundation-stone of his future labours. 
Mathesius relates : " As he searches among the books in the 
university library he hits upon the Latin Bible, which he has 
never seen before. He observes, with astonishment, that this 
book contains many more texts, epistles, and gospels, than 
are usually explained in the homilies, or from the pulpits in 
churches. As he is turning over the Old Testament he meets 
with the history of Samuel and his mother Hannah, which he 
reads hastily through with great joy and delight; he begins 
to vd&h from his whole heart that our good God would give 
him some day such a book to be his own.** 

He says himself, " As a young man I saw a Bible in the 
university library at Erfurt, and read a portion of the first 
book of Samuel ; but I had to attend a lecture just then : 
willingly would I have read through the whole book, but had 
no opportunity." 
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No. V. 

LUTHER'S FRIEND ALEXIS IS KILLED AT HIS. SIDE BY 
LIGHTNING WHILE THEY ARE ON A JOURNEY. 

When Iris friend is killed, lie is filled with dread of the 
wrath of God, and the last judgment ; he resolves and makes 
a TOW that he will enter a monastery, there to serve God by 
masses; also to attain his eternal salvation by monastic 
sanctity. " Help, Saint Anna ! " he cried, when the light- 
ning struck close beside him, " and I will forthwith become 
a monk ! " 
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No. VI. 

LUTHER ENTERS THE MONASTERY OF THE AUGUSTINES, 

1606. 

The vow is accomplished ; Luther enters the monastery 
of the Augustine friars at Erfurt, on St. Alexius's day, July 
17th, 1505. Having obtained his first degree at the univer- 
sity, he becomes a monk. 

**I became a monk," he wrote some time afterwards 
to his father, " not willingly, still less to fatten my body, but 
because, when I was encompassed by the terror and fear of 
quick-coming death, I vowed a forced and hasty vow/' 

Only two poets, Virgil and Plautus, now his sole property, 
accompanied him into the cell of the cloister ; he crossed its 
threshold while yet engaged in anxious internal strife. Like 
a prophecy of future liberation did the statue of St. Augus- 
tine look down upon him. 

" I entered the monastery and left the world," he says, 
" despairing of myself, I thought God would not take my 
part ; and if I meant to go to heaven, and be saved, it must 
be by my own efforts. For this reason I became a monk, 
and laboured hard." 
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No. VII. 

LUTHER IS SOLEMNLY ORDAINED A PRIEST. 

The monk now becomes a priest. The vow of the monk 
and the ordination of the priest are raised like two walls 
between Luther and the world. 

On Sunday, Cantate, May 2nd, 1507, he read mass for 
the first time. ^^ It is a fine thing,*' he said later, *^ to be a 
new priest, and to celebrate mass for the first time! Blessed 
was the woman who had borne a priest. A consecrated 
person, as compared with a common baptised Christian, was 
like the morning star compared to a flickering wick." 

** As the glorious God, holy in all his works," he writes to 
Brown a few days before his ordination, " has deemed me, an 
unworthy sinner, fit to be raised thus highly, and in his ex- 
ceeding mercy has called me to his most solemn service, I 
am in every way bornid to midertake the task which has been 
intrusted to me, that I may be as grateful for his divine good- 
ness as it is possible for such dust as I." 
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No. VIII. 

LUTIIER'S BODILY AND MENTAL SELF-TORMENTS. 

Neither monkisli vow nor ordination, however, could bring 
peace to his heart. 

" I have indeed " — these are his own words — " kept the 
rules of my order with great perseverance and zed ; I have 
often been sick and almost dead with fasting. A disgraceful 
persecutor and murderer of my own body I was ; for I fasted, 
prayed, watched, wearied, and exhausted myself beyond my 
strength. We had been brought up imder these human 
ordinances, which had obscured Christ, and made him of no 
avail to us. I thought that my monkery would be all-suffi- 
cient ; for I did not believe in Christ, but took him to be 
only a dreadful judge, as he was painted sitting on a rainbow. 

" The more I strove to pacify my conscience by means of 
fasting, watching, and praying, the less quiet and peace I 
felt ; for the true light was hidden from mine eyes. The 
more I sought the Lord, and thought to approach him, the 
further I departed from him. 

"There is no greater affliction and misery in this life, 
than the pain and trouble of a heart that is lost, and knows 
no counsel or consolation. There is no heavier suffering 
than sorrow of the heart ; for that is death and hell itself. 
Then let who can unlock and lock again this hell, in order 
that such a weak and troubled heart may not altogether 
expire when it is conscious of sin, and suffers such martyr- 
dom thereat." 
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No. IX. 

LUTHER LIES IN HIS CELL FAINTING, THE BIBLE IN HIS 
HAND ; FRIENDS REVIVE HIM BY MUSIC. 

Luther's cell at Erfurt ; we see the youth weakened by 
mental struggles and penances, so that the monks can awaken 
him only by the power of music. 

According to Seckendorf 's account, this event occurred at 
Wittenberg, where Luther's friend, Edenberger, roused him 
Mrith a sacred song, which he and the boys of the choir sang 
at his door ; but the artist adopts the more generally believed 
version, that this event occurred in the monastery at Erfurt. 
It is more than probable that such instances of abstraction, 
and the arousing from it, occurred more than once. " For 
music," thus Luther spoke in praise of the art, " is the best 
cordial for a sorrowful man, which maketh the heart con- 
tented, refreshed, and vigorous.'* 

" I made myself," he states, referring to that period, " so 
well acquainted with the Bible, that I knew the page and 
place of every text. No other study than that of the Scrip- 
tures interested me ; I read them zealously, and imprinted 
them on my memory. Many a time one single significant 
text dwelt in my thoughts for a whole day." 
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No. X. 

LUTHER, MENTALLY AND CORPOREALLY EXHAUSTED, IS 

STRENGTHENED BY THE CONSOLING EXHORTATIONS 

OF AN OLD MONK. 

" God sent him," relates Mathesius, " an old brother of 
the monastery as a confessor, who consoled him affectionately, 
and pointed out to him the merciful forgiveness of sins as 
announced in the apostolic confession of faith; and who 
taught him, from the sermons of St. Bernard, that he ought 
to have this faith also with regard to himself, that our 
merciful God and Father had granted him forgiveness of all 
his sins through the sole sacrifice and blood of his Son, and 
had announced the same, through the Holy Ghost, in the 
apostolic church, by the word ' absolution.* This proved a 
living and powerful consolation to our Doctor s heart, in that 
he hath often made honourable mention of his confessor, and 
heartily thanked him." Seckendorf apparently confounds 
this event with an earlier one, when Luther, before his 
entrance into the monastery, was, during a serious illness, 
consoled by an old monk in these words : " Be comforted, my 
young bachelor of arts, thou shalt not die of this attack ; our 
God will yet make of thee a great man, who is to comfort 
many people. For whom God loveth, and whom he vdlls to 
prepare for salvation, on him he early lays the cross; in 
which school of the cross patient people may learn much." 

The living power which dwelleth in the communion of 
faith, Luther experienced for the first time at the words of 
that gray-headed man. It was his first conception of the 
true church. 
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No. XL 

LUTHER, AS BACHELOR OF ARTS, LECTURES ON 
PHILOSOPHY AND DIVINITY. 

Luther, in his twenty-fifth year, steps from the monk's 
cell, as teacher, into the lecture-room ; the worst period of 
his mental troubles is past ; the feeling of inward freedom 
strives for a first utterance. 

Having been called in 1508 to the new university at 
Wittenberg, he there delivered his first course of lectures on 
philosophy (on Aristotle), and afterwards another on divinity 
(on the Psalms and the Epistle to the Romans). " Here 
Brother Martin begins to study the Scriptures, and begins, at 
the High School, to contend against that sophistry which 
prevailed everywhere at that time." Among his hearers in 
the first row we see the first rector of the new university, Dr. 
Pollich of Melrichstadt, physician to the Elector Frederick, 
and afterwards also doctor of divinity. Of him Mathesius 
says : " Dr. Pollich, who was at that time a lux mundi (light 
of the world), that is to say, a doctor of laws, of medicine, 
and of monastic sophistry, would not forget even at table the 
arguments and conclusions of the monk. * That monk,' he 
often said, as I have heard from the mouth of his brother 
Walter, * vnll confound all the learned doctors, propound a 
new doctrine, and reform the whole Roman church ; for he 
studies the writings of the prophets and the evangelists ; he 
relies on the word of Jesus Christ — ^no one can subvert that, 
either with philosophy or sophistry.'" According to Pollich, 
Luther himself said, " Let the doctors be the doctors ; we 
must not hearken to what holy church says, but to what 
Scripture says." 

At the right hand of Pollich sits Johann Staupitz, vicar- 
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general of the order of Augustine, and as such, Luther's 
superior, who had called the latter to Wittenberg. Many 
years afterwards, in 1528, Luther expresses himself, writing 
to Staupitz : " Through thee the light of the Gospel was lit 
up for the first time in the darkness of my soul." 



No. XIL 

LUTHER PREACHES m THE MONASTERY BEFORE STAUPITZ 

AND THE OTHER BRETHREN PREPARATORY TO PREACH- 

ING IN THE PALACE AND TOWN CHURCHES. 

Luther the teacher is also to have a cure of souls. Un- 
willingly and fearfully did he comply with the wish of his 
paternal friend Staupitz, that he should preach. " Oh, how 
I dread the pulpit! It is no trifling thing to speak to the 
people in the name of Grod, and to preach to them !** 

His first sermons he delivered in the small ruinous chapel 
of his monastery, only thirty feet long and twenty broad. 
Myronius says, " In this miserable building it was the will of 
God that his Gospel was to be preached, and his beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, as it were, to be bom again ; not one among 
the cathedrals or other grand churches did he choose for 
these excellent sermons." " When I was a yoimg preacher," 
says Luther himself, "I was fully in earnest, and would 
willingly have made all the world pious." — " God has led me 
to it as he did Moses. Had I known all beforehand, he 
would have had greater trouble, ere he had led me thus far. 
Well, as I have begun, I will go through with this work." 

In front the gray-headed Staupitz sits among the hearers, 
listening attentively to the address of his spiritual foster-son. 
He lived to see the plant flourish which he had helped to rear. 
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No. XIII. 

LUTHER'S JOURNEY TO ROME, 1510. 

A VOW had led young Luther into a monastery; another 
vow (added to a commission from his monastery) took him to 
Home, in the year 1510. 

When he came with his companions in sight of Rome, he 
raised his hands and cried, " I greet thee, thou holy Rome ! 
yes, truly holy through the blood of the martyrs which was 
here shed." Of the outward show of the prince of the church, 
he says, " Rome has now its pomps ; the Pope goes about in 
triumph, fine, richly-adorned horses before him, and he 
beareth the host on a white horse." 

Luther left the city with a thorn in his side. " I would 
wish that every one who is to become a preacher had been 
first at Rome, and seen how matters are carried on there." 
Mathesius says that he frequently expressed himself to the 
effect, " he would not take a thousand florins not to have 
been at Rome." ** I have myself heard it said at Rome, * It 
is impossible that matters can remain in that state ; things 
must change or break down.' " Again, " Pope Julius said, 
* If we do not choose to be pious ourselves, let us at least not 
prevent others.' I have heard say at Rome, * If there be a 
hell, Rome has been built on the top of it.' Rome has been 
the most holy city ; but now it has become the most im- 
righteous and disgraceful. Whoever has been at Rome 
knows well that things are worse there that can be expressed 
in words, or believed." 
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No. XIV. 

LUTHER IS CONSECRATED DOCTOR OF DIVINITY AND 
TEACHER OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

On the 18th and 19th of October, 1512, Luther was 
solemnly sanctified to his great work, as teacher of his people 
and his church. 

Mathesius says, " Brother Martin was appointed on St. 
Luke's day doctor of the holy Scriptures, and took the oath, 
and promised to study and proclaim them all his life ; also to 
defend the holy Christian faith in writing and preaching 
against all heretics, so help him God !" 

Luther says : " But I, Doctor Martinus, have been calle<l 
upon, compelled to become a teacher, without any wish of my 
own, from pure obedience. I had to take upon myself the 
degree of doctor, and vow and promise to my beloved holy 
Scriptures that I would teach and preach them faithfully in 
their purity. Teaching accordingly, popedom has come in 
my way, and wanted to stop me ; the consequences whereof 
may be seen by all who have eyes." 

Staupitz had had as much trouble to persuade Luther to 
accept the dignity of doctor, as previously to persuade him to 
preach. To his many objections Staupitz replied, "It seems 
that our God will soon have much work to be done for him 
in heaven and upon earth, and therefore he will need many 
young vigorous doctors to fight his battles. Whether you 
live or die, God has need of you in his councils." 

Karlstadt presided at the solemnity, as theological dean. 
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No. XV. 

LUTHER OCCUPIED WTTH THE DUTIES OF VICAR-GENERAL 

OF THE AUGUSTINES, WHICH HAD BEEN INTRUSTED 

TO HIM BY STAUPrrZ. 

To the mental preparation which Luther had already 
undergone, a more extended intercourse with his fellow-men 
was now to be added. As locum tenens for his friend 
Staupitz, he had an opportunity of acquiring the habits of 
active life. 

" Staupitz was despatched to the Netherlands to bring 
relics from a monastery. In the meantime Luther received 
the office of vicar, which included the supervision of the 
monasteries of the Augustines, and the order to institute a 
visitation of them. For this purpose he travelled from one 
to the other, assisted the schools, and admonished the 
brethren to study the Bible, and to live holily, peaceably, 
and chastely." 

In a letter of the 26th of October, 1516, he thus describes 
to his friend Lange, at Erfurt, the extent of his daily occupa- 
tions : " I might find work for two clerks almost, for I am 
occupied all day in writing letters. I am preacher to the 
brotherhood, reader at meals {ecdesiast\ have to preach daily 
before the community, am also inspector of studies. I am 
vicar ; and that means as much as eleven priors [id est undedes 
prior). I lecture on St. Paul and on the Psalms ; and am, 
beside all this, overburdened with household matters.** 

By the weight of all those labours for the eternal as well 
as the temporal welfare of those intrusted to his care, was the 
future head of the new church to be prepared for the arduous 
duties of spiritual government. 
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" The word of a brother repeated and made known from 
the Scriptures, and spoken in times of trouble and danger, is 
weighty and important." " If thou believe as firmly as thou 
oughtest," he writes in 1516, "then bear patiently with thy 
disorderly and erring brethren ; look upon their sins as thine 
own, and whatever of good there be in thee, let it be theirs. 
If thou be a rose and lily of Christ, know that thy path must 
lie among thorns, and see that thyself become not a thorn 
through impatience, haughtiness, or secret pride." 

On this journey of visitation he already became conscious 
of his future calling ; for when he learned, in the monastery 
at Grimma, how Tetzel, the trafficker in indulgences, was 
carrying on his trade at the neighbouring town of Wurzen, 
he exclaimed, angrily, " I will make a hole in this drum, so 
GodwiU!" 

It was the first lightning-flash ; the Reformer was pre- 
pared for his great work. 
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No. XVI. 

IN FOUR COMPARTMENTS. 

TO THE LEFT, TETZEL SELIINa mS WAKE AND BURNING LUTHER'S PROPOSI- 
TIONS (THESES). 

IN THE CENTRE, LUTHER AFFIXES HIS NINETY -FIVE PROPOSITIONS TO THE 
CHURCH-DOOR. 

TO THE RIGHT, THE STUDENTS OF WITTENBERG BURN TETZELS REPLY. 
BELOW, LUTHER IN THE CONFESSIONAL REFUSES ABSOLUTION TO THOSE PENI- 
TENTS WHO RELY ON INDULGENCES. 

Unpretendingly began the greatest work of modem times, 
by a German monk's affixing his ninety-five Theses to the 
church-door at Wittenberg. But, this unpretending beginning 
became soon the awakening cry to all Christianity. 

" By Tetzel's, the seller of indulgences, audacious talk, 
and abuse, he caused our Luther to buckle on his spiritual 
armour, and seize David's sling and the sword of the Lord, 
which meaneth ardent prayer and the pure word of God ; 
and relying for protection on his doctor's degree and his 
oath, he, in the name of God, assailed Tetzel and his Roman 
indulgences, teaching boldly that they were dangerous 
delusions." 

The artist represents the church-doors at Wittenberg as 
symbolical of the great gate of the universal Christian 
church, at which Luther knocks warningly with his Propo- 
sitions. Above his head we see the swan rising from the 
flames of the stake on which Huss suffered. The groups on 
each side, the flames lighted by Tetzel and by the Wittenberg 
students, indicate the warfare, the beginning of which is 
shown in the confessional of Luther below. 
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No. XVII. 

LUTHER BEFORE CAJETAN. 

Luther appears before the Pope's legate, Cardinal Cajetan, 
at Augsburg, to defend his doctrine. Although kneeling 
reverently, according to custom, he courageously refuses to 
recant, as he is ordered. 

Angered by the obstinacy of the German, the Italian flings 
the written defence at his feet, saying, wrathfully : " Appear 
not again before mine eyes, imless thou recant.** 

" Because he sat there representing the Pope," are Luther's 
own words, " he insisted that I should submit and agree to 
all he said ; while, on the contrary, all that I said against it 
was contemned and laughed at, although I quoted the Scrip- 
tures ; in short, his fatherly love went no further than that I 
must suffer violence or recant, for he declared he would not 
dispute with me." 

The artist has sought to depict the moment in which 
Luther picks up the paper which Cajetan has thrown down, 
while his friend Staupitz, evidently frightened at the \^Tath of 
the church dignitary, tries to pacify both. In the lower 
portion of the picture we see Luther, according to the advice 
of his friends, and assisted by Staupitz and Councillor 
Langemantel, leaving Augsburg at night, through a small 
portal : " Staupitz had procured me a horse, and sent an old 
horseman with me who was acquainted with the road. I 
hastened away, without breeches, boots, spurs, or sword, and 
reached Wittenberg." 
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No. XVIII. 

LUTHER'S DISPUTATION WITH DR. ECK AT LEIPZIG, 1619. 

In Augsburg Luther had contended with the prince of the 
church of Rome ; at Leipzic he was to defend his doctrine 
against the men of the schools in learned debate. On this 
occasion he spoke the decisive word to Dr. Eck : " I do not 
recognise any man as the head of the church militant but 
Jesus Christ Only, on the ground of holy Scriptures." " For 
Luther, like the true Samson, pulled down the pillar on 
which the Romans rested the power of the Pope, and said, 
' that the text on which Dr. Eck relied — ^Thou art Peter, and 
on this rock will I build my church — did not refer to St. 
Peter, still less to any of his successors, but to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was the true rock on which Christianity 
might stand against all the attacks of hell.' " (Mathesius). 

The two principal warriors, Luther and Eck, stand opposite 
to each other in the hall of the Pleisenburg, the first advanc- 
ing boldly to the attack, the other dextrously turning aside 
each blow, but cunningly enticing his opponent to further 
advances. 

At Luther's side sits the youthful Melancthon, in anxious 
thought, while the more lively Karlstadt seeks to assist his 
memory by referring to books. In the centre of the hall 
Duke George of Saxony is listening attentively to the dis- 
putants, until at the words of Luther, " that even some of the 
propositions of Huss and of the Bohemians were perfectly 
Christian and evangelical," he angrily cries out, " Plague 
take it ! " At his feet sits his one-eyed fool, wildly staring at 
Eck. 
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No. XIX. 

LUTHER BURNS THE PAPAL BULL. 

Neither cardinals nor doctors, neither negotiations nor dis- 
putations, could adjust the quarrel. A rupture ensued; Rome 
condemned the Wittenberg doctor; the doctor solemnly 
declared the Roman judgment to be naught ; he burnt the 
Pope's bull containing his condemnation. 

" But when the people from Louvain and other univer- 
sities, the monasteries, and the bishops, attacked Luther's 
work with glowing fire, such fire having been stirred up and 
blown into a flame by the Pope at Rome, the spirit of God 
came upon this second Samson. On the 10th of December 
he once more caused a great fire to be made at Wittenberg 
before the Elster gate, and into it he himself threw the 
decrees of the Pope, also the bull of Leo X., saying, 
* Because thou, godless book, hast aggrieved or defamed the 
saint of the Lord, let eternal fire aggrieve and consume 
thee.' " (Mathesius.) 
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No. XX. 

LtFTHER'S RECEPTION AT WORMS. 

Luther is led from the cell of the cloister, from the lecture- 
rooms of the university, from the midst of his powerfully- 
roused commuiiity, to a yet greater scene : all Germany looks 
upon him! The monk, the preacher, and the teacher of 
Wittenberg, has become the man of the German nation. 

Beside Luther in the carriage sit his friends, Amsdorf, 
Petrus von Suaven, and the monk Pezenstein ; Justus Jonas 
and many Saxon noblemen, who had gone to meet him, 
jfollow on horseback. Thousands of people from all ranks 
accompany him to his abode in the " Deutschen Hof." 
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No. XXI. 

ABOVE, LUTHER PREPARING HIMSELF BY PRAYER FOR HIS 
APPEARANCE BEFORE THE EMPEROR AND EMPIRE. 

THE PRINCIPAL SCENE SHOWS LUTHER AND FRONDSBERG AT THE ENTRANCE 
OF THE IMPERIAL HALL. 

But this waving flood of the people, which on that day 
bore him upwards so mightily, is not the principal strength of 
his heart. Streets and hostelries have become quiet, the 
masses which to-day shouted his welcome are silent ; but he 
seeks to compose his mind with music, and by gazing upw^ards 
into the sacred stillness of the sky ; — ^he prays : 

" Almighty, eternal God, how poor a thing is this world ! 
how little a matter will cause the people to stand open- 
mouthed ! how little and mean is the confidence of man in 
God ! Do thou, Lord, assist me against all worldly wisdom 
and understanding ; do this, thou must do it, thou alone ! 
It is not indeed my cause, but thine own ; I myself have 
nothing to do here and with the great princes of this world. 
But it is thy cause, which is just and eternal ; I rely upon no 
man. Come, oh, come ! I am ready to give up even my 
life patiently, like a lamb ; for the cause is just ; it is thine, 
and I will not depart from thee eternally. This I resolve in 
thy name: the world cannot force my conscience. And 
should my body be destroyed therein, my soul is thine, and 
remaineth with thee for ever." 

The evening afterwards, when he was about to appear 
before the emperor, he met at the threshold of the hall the 
knight George of Frondsberg ; who, laying his hand upon 
Luther's shoulder, said kindly, " Little monk (' Monchlein,' 
a caressing diminutive), thou enterest upon a i>ath, and art 
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about to take up a position, such as I and many other com- 
manders have never braved even in our most serious battle. 
If thou have right on thy side, and be sure of thy cause, 
then go on, in the name of God, and be comforted ; God will 
not forsake thee ! " Thus spoke, if we are to believe in tra- 
dition, the knight of this world to the spiritual knight, — the 
military hero to the hero of the faith ; he spoke with noble 
modesty, as the inferior to the higher warrior. 

The two protecting figures above, to the right and left of 
Luther, represent two other German knights : Ilutten, with 
his harp and sword, and the laurel-wreath of the poet on his 
brow; and his friend, the valorous Sickingen, with the 
general's baton in his hand. They were ready to protect 
their " holy friend, the unconquerable theologian and evan- 
gelist, at Worms, by their word and their sword." 
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No. XXII. 

LUTHER BEFORE THE EMPEROR, 1521. 

The decisive moment has come! Before the emperor and 
the empire Luther is to prove, whether the power of con- 
science is stronger in him than any other consideration. And 
it was stronger. " My conscience and the word of God," he 
says, "hold me prisoner; therefore, I may not nor will recant 1 
Here I stand ; I cannot do otherwise ; God help me. 
Amen ! " 

" This is one of the glorious days,*' exclaims Mathesius, 
" before the end of the world, on which the word of God has 
been professed and confessed publicly, with Christian rejoic- 
ings before the Roman emperor and whole empire of 
Germany ! " 

Next to the young Emperor Charles sits his brother 
Ferdinand ; at their sides the three spiritual and the three 
temporal electors — the wise Frederick of Saxony sits in front ; 
opposite, on the bench for the princes, Philip of Hesse 
looking attentively at Luther. Dr. Hieronymus Schurf 
stands behind him as his legal adviser ; opposite to him, at 
the table covered with Luther's works, we see the imperial 
orator and official of the Archbishop of Treves, Dr. John 
Eck ; nearer to the emperor, the Cardinal Alexander holds 
in his hand the bull containing the condemnation of Luther. 
In the background are seen the Spanish sentinels who 
mocked the German monk as he retired from the presence. 
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No. XXIII. 

LUTHER CARRIED OFF BY HIS FRIENDS ON HIS RETURN, 1521. 

Neither Spaniard nor Roman was to lay hand on the 
teacher of the German nation, so strong in the faith ; German 
fidelity and noble princely care had prepared for him a secret 
asylum. 

" But because Luther had been outlawed by the Emperor, 
and excommunicated by the Pope, God inspired the wise 
Elector of Saxony to give orders, through confidential and 
trustworthy persons, to take prisoner for a time the outlawed 
and excommunicated Luther, as the pious servant of God, 
Obadiah, the teacher of King Ahab, kept one hundred priests 
for a time concealed in a cavern, and fed them, while the 
Queen Jezabel sought their life. Our Doctor consented to 
this step at the anxious desire of good people." (Mathesius.) 

Captain Berlepsch and Burkard Hund, Lord of Alten- 
stein, with their servants, stopped Luther's carriage in a 
hollow way near the Castle of Altenstein, in the direction of 
Waltershausen, and carried him off. His companion, Arns- 
dorf, had to proceed alone, Luther's younger brother having 
fled, alarmed at sight of the approaching horsemen. 
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No. XXIV. 

LUTHER BEGINS HIS TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE AT THE 

WARTBURG. 

The heroic monk has suddenly vanished from the world ; 
we find him in the quiet chamber of a Thuringian castle, 
disguised as Master George, absorbed in the study of that 
volume which, since the dark days of Erfurt, had become 
the star of his life. This book was now to speak in the 
German tongue to German hearts ; such was Luther's reso- 
lution, and his labour in his Patmos. 

" While our Doctor was kept quite secretly at the 
Wartburg, he was not idle, but pursued daily his studies and 
his prayers, and devoted himself to the Greek and Hebrew 
Bibles, and wrote many kind, consolatory letters to his 
friends." (Mathesius.) 

" In the mean time," he writes, " I intend to translate the 
New Testament into our mother tongue, as our people wish. 
Oh, that every city had its own translator ; so that this book 
might be in the hands and hearts of every one !....! have 
taken upon myself a burden which surpasses my strength. 
Now only I perceive what a translation means, and why 
hitherto no one has ventured to put his name to one. It is 
to be hoped that we may give to our Germany a better trans- 
lation than the Latins possess. It is a great work, well 
worthy that we should all labour thereat." 
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No. XXV. 

THREE COMPARTMENTS. 

TO THE LEFT, ABOVE, LUTHER AND THE SWISS STUDENTS IN THE INN CALLED 
THE BLACK BEAR, AT JENA. 

TO THE RIGHT, LUTHER IN THE CIRCLE OF HIS WITTENBERG FRIENDS RECOG- 
NISED ON THEIR ENTRANCE BY THE SWISS STUDENTS. 

BELOW, LUTHER'S DEPARTURE FROM THE WARTBURG. 

The spiritual knight left his Patmos, armed with his best 
weapon — his Bible. The news of the disturbances at Wit- 
tenberg bereft him of all peace in his solitude. 

" I come," he wrote to his prince, " to Wittenberg under 
a much higher protection than that of the Elector. In this 
business the sword neither can nor ought to assist. God 
alone must here work without human care or interference : 
therefore he who hath most faith will in this matter protect 
most." 

In this confidence he had begun his journey; and thoughts 
like these occupied his mind most likely when, at Jena, in 
the inn called the Black Bear, he opened his heart so cheer- 
fully and affectionately to the two Swiss students (Johannes 
Kessler and Riitiner, from St. Gall). 

One of them, Kessler, has described this meeting : " In 
the sitting-room we found a man sitting alone at a table, a 
little book lying before him. He greeted us kindly, and 
called us forward to sit beside him at the table. He offered 
us drink, which we could not refuse ; but we did not imagine 
he was other than a horseman, who sat there dressed accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, in a red cap, simple 
breeches and jacket, a sword at his side, holding with his 
right hand the pommel of the sword, with the other his book. 
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And we asked him, ' Master, can you tell us whether Martin 
Luther be at this time at Wittenberg, or at which place he 
may be fomid ? * He replied, * I am well informed that 
Luther is not at this time at Wittenberg ; but he is soon to 
be there. Philip Melancthon is there, however ; he teaches 
Greek, and Hebrew also, both which languages I would 
truly recommend you to study, for they are necessary for 
understanding the Scriptures/ In such conversation he be- 
came quite familiar with us ; so that my companion at last 
took up and opened the little book which lay before him : it 
was a Hebrew Psalter." 

A few days later these Swiss men meet the same horse- 
man at Wittenberg, at the house of their coimtryman Dr. 
H. Schurf, by the side of Melancthon. " When we were 
called into the room," relates Kessler, " behold, we find 
Martin, as we had seen him at Jena, with Melancthon, 
Justus Jonas, Nicolaus Amsdorf, and Dr. Schurf, all telling 
him what has happened at Wittenberg during his absence. 
He greets us smilingly, points with his finger, and says, ' This 
is the Philip Melancthon of whom I spoke unto you.' " 
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No. XXVI. 

LUTHER CHECKS THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IMAGES OF 

SAINTS, 1522. 

A yet more severe struggle was now to begin for Luther. 
He had to prove to the world whether he could meet and 
check the divisions among those who had hitherto been his 
adherents. From the seed of his doctrine " of the liberty of 
the Christian," there threatened to shoot up a harvest of the 
wildest fanaticism. Already had Karlstadt and the enthu- 
siasts of Zwickau begun to distract, by their iconoclastic mis- 
chief, the young community at Wittenberg. 

But Luther interfered, and preserved the liberty of the 
Gospel. " Do not change liberty into compulsion {Machet 
nur nicht aus dem Fret sdn ein Muss seiny he exclaimed, 
" that ye may not have to render an account of those whom 
you have led astray by your liberty without love." " As I 
cannot pour faith into the heart, I neither can nor ought to 
force or compel any one to believe; for God only can do 
this, who alone can communicate life to the hearts of men. 
We are to preach the Word ; but the result must be as God 
pleases. Nothing can come of force and command, but pre- 
tence, outward show, and the aping of religion. Let us first 
of all seek to move the heart. Wherever the heart and the 
mind of all are not moved, there leave it to God ; ye cannot 
do any good. But if ye will carry out such base precepts, I 
will recant all I have written and preached ; I will not stand 
by you. The Word hath created heaven and earthy and all 
Ihings; that Word must do ity and not poor sinners like ourselves" 

The artist makes the soothing power of Luther's preach- 
ing evident, by representing him in the midst of the icono- 
clasts, arresting their wild proceedings. 
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No. XXVII. 

. LUTHER CONTINUES HIS TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MELANCTHON, 1523-4. 

From the confused crowd of the iconoclasts, we enter 
once more Luther's cell, to witness the quiet progress of his 
translation. At his side stands Philip Melancthon, the dis- 
tinguished teacher of the Greek language at the young 
University. According to Luther's description, he was " a 
mere youth in age, figure, and appearance ; but a man, when 
one considered the extent of his knowledge." 

Luther says, in 1522, " No commentator has come nearer 
to the spirit of the Apostle Paul than my Philippus." 
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No. XXVIII. 

LUTHER PREACHES AT SEEBURG AGAINST THE PEASANTS' 

WAR, 1525. 

The reformation in the church is in danger of being 
swallowed up by a political revolution. This flood Luther 
opposes wth his whole being. 

In May, 1525, he wrote to his brother-in-law from See- 
burg, where he had warned the people against rebellious pro- 
ceedings : " Though there were many more thousand peasants, 
they are all of them robbers and murderers, who take to the 
sw^ord for the sake of their own gratification, and who want 
to make a new rule in the world, for which they have from 
God neither law, nor right, nor command; they likewise 
bring disgrace and dishonour upon the Word of God and 
the Gospel : yet I still hope that this will not continue nor 
last. Well, when I get home, I will prepare myself for 
death wth God's help, and await my new masters, the rob- 
bers and murderers. But sooner than approve of and pro- 
nounce right their doings, I would lose an hundred necks, so 
God in his mercy help me ! " 

" In this my conscience is secure, although I may lose 
my life. It endureth but a short time, until the right Judge 
Cometh, who will find both them and us. . . Their doings 
and their victories cannot last long." 

He had warned the peasants, some time previously, in 
his *' Admonition to Peace," and said : " Be ye in the 
right as much as ye may, yet it becometh no Christians 
to quarrel and to fight, but to suffer wrong and bear evil. 
Put away the name of Christians, I say ; and make it not the 
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cover for your impatient, quarrelsome, and michristian inten- 
tions. That name I will grudge you, nor leave it you, but 
tear it away from you by writing and preaching, as long as a 
vein beats in my body." 



No. XXIX. 

LUTHER'S MARRIAGE. 

From the agitation caused by his opposition to the icono- 
clasts Luther had returned to his Bible ; from the struggles 
of a political revolution he turned to the symbolical creation 
of a Christian household. 

Even during the insurrection he wrote, in the spring of 
1525, " And if I can fit it, I mean to take my Kate to wife 
ere I die, in despite of the devil, although I hear that my 
enemies will continue. I hope they may not take from me 
my courage and my joy." A few weeks later, on June 13th, 
he was united to Katharina in the house of the town-clerk 
(Stadtschreiber) of Wittenberg. His friend Bugenhagen 
blessed the union, in the presence of the lawyer Apel and of 
Lucas Kranach. " Beloved heavenly Father," so did he 
pray, " as thou hast given me the honour of thy name and 
of thine oflSce, and wiliest also that I should be called and be 
honoured as a father, grant me grace, and bless me, that I 
may govern and nourish my dear wife, child, and servants, in 
a divine and Christian manner. ... I have not known 
how to refuse to my beloved Lord and Father this last act of 
obedience to his will which he claimed of me, in the good 
hope that God may grant me children. Also that I may 
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confirm my doctrine by this my act and deed ; seeing that 1 
find still so many faint hearts, notwithstanding the shining 
light of the Gospel. ... I have reaped such great dis- 
credit and contempt from this my marriage, that I hope the 
angels will rejoice and the devils weep. The world and its 
wiseacres know not nor understand this Word, that it is 
divine and holy. ... If matrimony be the work of 
God, what wonder that the world should be offended thereat ? 
Is it not also offended that its own God and maker has taken 
upon himself our flesh and blood and given it for its salva- 
tion, as a redemption and as food? . . . Matrimony 
drives, hunts, and forces man into the very highest moral 
condition — that is to say, into faith ; since there is no 
higher internal condition than faith, which dependeth solely 
upon the Word of God. . . Let the wife think 

thus : My husband is an image of the true high head of 
Christ. In the same manner the husband shall love his 
wife with his whole heart, for the sake of the perfect love 
which he seeth in Christ, who gave himself for us. Such 
will be a Christian and divine marriage, of which the heathens 
know nothing. ... It is the highest mercy of God 
when a married couple love each other with their whole 
hearts through their whole lives." And this mercy he enjoyed. 
** My Kate is obedient and amenable to me in all things, 
more so than I had dared to hope. So that I deem myself 
richer than Croesus." 
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No. XXX. 

THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LUTHER AND ZWINGU ON 
THE SACRAMENT. 

Ten years earlier, Luther had stood at Leipzic opposed 
to the principal theological champion of Rome. Here, at 
Marburg, we find him opposing the spiritual head of the 
Swiss Reformation. Wittenberg and Zurich, Saxony and 
Switzerland, represented by their most distinguished profes- 
sors, debated in the castle at Marburg, from the 1st to the 
4th of October, 1529, upon the interpretation of the Lord's 
supper, and the words employed in instituting it. 

Zwingli dreaded a physical interpretation ; Luther dreaded 
the evaporation of the spiritual element. One considered 
that he defended the comer-stone of evangelical Protestant- 
ism ; the other, the foundation of the Christian church. On 
one side the cry was, " the spirit quickeneth, the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing ! " the other side maintained the blessed pre- 
sence and full enjoyment of the undivided Saviour. 

In vain the Swiss sought to establish a cordial union. 
" There are no people on earth with whom I would more 
willingly be united than those of Wittenberg ! " cried Zwingli, 
in tears. " Ye have a different spirit from ours ! " was 
Luther's reply. " Conscience is a shy thing; therefore we 
must not act lightly in such great matters, nor introduce 
anything new, unless we have the distinct word of God for 
it. We deem, truly, that our opponents mean well ; but it 
will be seen that their arguments do not satisfy conscience, 
as opposed to the meaning of the words. This is my body.'' 

Even a Christian union was rejected. " To-day," says 
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Luther, " the Landgrave proposed that we should, although 
maintaining different opinions, still keep together as brethren 
and members in Christ. But we want not such brethren or 
members : let us, however, have peace and goodwill ! " 

To the left of the picture, Melancthon and QEcolampad 
are conversing ; behind them, Philip of Hesse and Ulrich of 
Wurtemberg follow the conversation between Luther and 
Zwingli with extreme attention ; to the right, several other 
theologians belonging to the two contending parties sit under 
the portrait of the }>eaceable Frederick the Wise. 



No. XXXL 

ABOVE, LUTHER PRAYING. PRINCIPAL SCENE, 
TUE PRESENTATION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 1530. 

That which had been heard thirteen years before at 
Wittenberg, on the 3 1st of October, 1517, like the voice of a 
watchman at midnight, was in full daylight, on the 25th of 
June, 1530, proclaimed at the court of the Bishop of Augs- 
burg, before the Emperor and the country, as the steadfast 
conviction of many thousand hearts. 

" Great is my joy," says Luther, " to have lived till this 
hour, when Christ is proclaimed by such confessors, before 
such an assembly, through so glorious a confession! Now 
the word is fulfilled : * I will speak of thy testimony also 
before kings/ The other also will be fulfilled : ' Thou hast 
not let me be put to shame ; ' for * whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father who 
is in heaven.' " 
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In this spirit he comforted his friends : " Ye have con- • 
fessed Christ Jesus; ye have offered peace, rendered obe- 
dience to the Emperor, borne evil, have been covered with • 
contumely, and have not returned evil for evil. To sum up 
all, ye have worthily carried on the sacred work as it becometh 
his saints. Look up, and lift up your heads, for your deliver- 
ance is nigh ! " 

Being in the castle at Coburg — which, from a Sinai, he 
intended to make his Sion — Luther could only in the spirit 
and in prayer be present with his friends during the decisive 
hours at Augsburg. 

" With sighs and prayer," he writes to Melancthon, " I 
am in truth faithfully by your side. The cause concerns me 
also ; indeed, more than any of you ; and it has not been 
begun lightly or wickedly, or for the sake of honours or 
worldly good ; in this the Holy Ghost is my witness, and the 
cause itself has shown it until now. If we fall, Christ falls 
with us — he, the ruler of the world ; and though he should 
fall, I would rather fall with Christ than stand with the 
Emperor. Christ is the conqueror of the world ; that is not 
false, I know! Why then should we fear the conquered 
world, as if it were the conqueror ? " 

A mtness, Veit Dietrich, says that he prayed with such 
reverence, that it could be seen he spoke to God ; and yet at 
the same time with such faith and hope, that it seemed as if 
he addressed a father and friend. " I know," he prayed, 
" that thou art our God and father ; I am therefore sure that 
thou wilt bring to shame the persecutors of thy children. 
The whole cause is thine own. We have been forced to put 
our hands to the work ; mayest thou protect it now !" 

The artist has grouped the Reformers to the left, and the 
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Roman Catholics to the right of the spectator. There stands 
Melancthon, with his careworn, thoughtful countenance, full 
of grief over the impending separation of the churches ; 
beside him, with hands folded in prayer, the elector, John the 
Constant ; behind him, the margrave, George of Branden- 
burg ; and, leaning on his sword, Philip of Hesse. Before 
the Emperor stands the chancellor, Christian Baier, reading 
with a loud voice the evangelical confession. On the stairs, 
in the background, the people are seen pushing in, and 
listening vrith attention. Above, in the Gothic arch, Luther 
is in prayer. In the lower compartment appear Luther's and 
Melancthon s coats-of-arms, connected by a band, on which 
we read Luther's motto, taken from his favourite PsaJm : 
Non moriar^ sed vivam, " I shall not die, but live." Such was 
the presentiment of his soul regarding himself and his mission. 
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No. XXXII. 

THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The members of the evangelical church had published 
their general confession at Augsburg. The source of this 
confession could only be found in the Bible ; and the Bible 
became their property only through Luther's translation. 

" This is one of the greatest miracles," says Mathesius, 
" which our Lord had caused to be performed, by Dr. Martin 
Luther, before the end of the world, that he giveth us Ger- 
mans a very beautiful version of the Bible, and explaineth to 
us his eternal divine nature, and his merciful will, in good 
intelligible German words. 

" When the whole German Bible had been published. 
Dr. Luther began anew to revise it with great zeal, industry, 
and prayer. And as the Son of God had promised, that 
* where two or three were gathered together in his name, he 
would be in the midst of them,' he caused a sanhedrin, as it 
were, of the best people then about him to assemble weekly, 
for a few hours before supper, at his house; namely. Dr. 
Bugenhagen, Dr. Justus Jonas, Dr. Kreuziger, Melancthon, 
Mattheus Aurogallus, and also George Rorer, the corrector. 
These were frequently joined by strange doctors and other 
learned men. Dr. Bemhard Ziegler, Dr. Forstenius, and 
others. 

"After our doctor had looked through the published 
Bible, and consulted Jews and foreign philologers, and had 
also inquired among old German persons for fitting German 
words, he joined the above assembly with his Latin and new 
German Bible; he had also the Hebrew text always with 
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him. Melancthon brought the Greek text ; Dr. Kreuziger 
both the Hebrew and the Chaldee Bibles. The professors 
had several tables beside them ; and Doctor Pomacer had 
also a Latin text before him. Every one had previously pre- 
pared himself by studying the text. Then Luther, as presi- 
dent, proposed a passage, and collected the votes, and heard 
what each one had to say on it, according to the peculiarity 
of the language, and the interpretation of the old doctors.*' 

In the picture, Luther stands between Melancthon and 
Bugenhagen ; to the left, Jonas ; beside him. Dr. Forstenius; 
and to the right. Dr. Kreuziger, conversing with the rabbis. 

The artist has given an appearance of peculiar pentecost- 
like solemnity to the scene ; and properly so, for it was one 
of the most important and dignified synods in the history of 
the Christian church. 
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No. XXXIII. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS; INTRODUCTION OF 
THE CATECHISM. 

Among the most beautiful fruits of the reform movement 
was the religious instruction of youth in the schools of the 
people ; and nothing lay more at Luther's heart. 

" I hold that the magistrates ought to force parents to 
send their children to school. Can they not force their sub- 
jects to bear pikes and muskets in war-time ? why not much 
more then to send their children to school ? for, in this 
instance, a worse war impendeth against the detestable devil, 
who seeketh to drain all cities and countries dry of all worthy 
people, until he have extracted the kernel, so that only the 
empty, useless shell of worthless people be left standing, 
whom he may play with and deceive as he listeth ! There- 
fore, let all those work who can ! Well, my beloved Ger- 
mans, I have told you enough ; ye have heard your Prophet! " 

In this spirit he presented to the youth of his nation that 
masterpiece of popular instruction in the elementary truths 
of Christianity, his Litde Catechism. 

"The wretched, miserable want which I witnessed for- 
merly when I was still a visitor, has urged and driven me to 
give to this Catechism, or Christian teaching, such a small 
simple form. God help me, what wretchedness have I seen ! 
how ignorant are the common people, particularly in the 
villages, of all Christian knowledge ! and how many of the 
parochial priests are unskilful and unfit, alas, to teach them ! 
O ye Bishops! how will ye answer it unto Christ that ye 
have deserted the people thus disgracefully ? " 
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It was his greatest joy to see the fruits of his labour ripen 
among the new generation. " Tender youths and maidens 
grow up so well instructed in the Catechism and the Scrip- 
tures, that it soothes ray heart to see how, at present, young 
boys and maidens pray and believe more, and can tell more 
of God and of Christ than formerly, and even now, all founda- 
tion-convents and schools can. Young people like them are 
truly a paradise, such as the world cannot show. And all 
this the Lord buildeth ; as though he would say : ' Well, my 
much-beloved Duke Hans, I confide to thee my noblest 
treasure, my cheerful paradise ; thou shalt be father over it, 
as my gardener and fosterer.' As if God himself were your 
daily guest and ward, because his word, and his children who 
keep his word, are your daily guests and wards, and eat your 
bread." 

The picture represents the great Reformer in the midst 
of a number of children ; to whom, according to the text, 
" Let little children come unto me," he expounds his Cate- 
chism, whilst Jonas is distributing the book among them ; 
and in the background are seen a circle of attentive school- 
masters, who are preparing themselves by listening to his 
teaching for the duties of their calling. 
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No. XXXIV. 

THE SERMON. 

As Luther had translated the Word of God for his peojJe 
into their mother tongue; as he had interpreted it in his 
elementary work for the understanding of children ; so did he 
wish to announce it to the assembled community in sermons, 
as an explanation, development, and application of the reve- 
lation of God in Christ. Preaching became the principal 
instrument for the foundation and guidance of the church. 
The divine became from this time forward pre-eminently a 
preacher. 

" Therefore mark this, thou parochial priest and preacher! 
Our office has now become another thing than it was under 
the Pope ; it is now real and beneficial. Therefore has it 
much more trouble and labour, danger and temptations, and 
with all that less reward and thanks in this world ; but 
Christ himself will be our reward, so we labour faithfully." 

In the picture all the elements of evangelical worship aije 
indicated ; the sacraments, by the baptismal font and the 
altar ; music, by the organ and the hymn-books ; the duty of 
benevolence, by the poor-box. We are at the same time 
reminded that Luther and the renovated church were entirely 
free from the fanatical endeavour to exclude the arts. 

" I am not of opinion that all the arts are to be rooted 
out by the Gosjiel, as some ultra-divines pretend ; but would 
wish to see all the arts employed, and music particularly, in 
the service of Ilim who has given and created them." 
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No. XXXV. 

THE SACRAMENT OF THE HOLY COMMUNION IN 
BOTH KINDS. 

" The word and th^ sacrament^' were for Luther the motto 
and symbol of the true Christian church. As a pendent to 
the preaching, the artist has chosen, therefore, the celebration 
of the Lord's supper in its original mode and form. Luther 
presents the cup to his elector, John Frederick, while Dr. 
Bugenhagen breaks the bread. " Whoever doth not require 
and long for the sacrament, of him it may be feared that he 
despises it, and is no Christian ; even as he is no Christian 
who doth not hear and believe in the Gospel. But who doth 
not reverence the sacrament, that is a sign that he has no sin, 
no world, no death, no danger, no hell ; that is to say, he 
believeth in none, although he be sunk in them over head 
and ears. Contrariwise, he needeth not either grace, eternal 
life, the kingdom of heaven, Christ, or God." 
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No. XXXVI. 

LUTHER READS THE BIBLE TO THE ELECTOR, JOHN 
THE CONSTANT. 

The artist, introducing us to the private life of Luther, 
gives us in the first instance a proof of the intimate relation 
that existed between the Reformer and his prince ; we see 
him in confidential conversation with the Elector John, to 
whom he is reading and explaining the Scriptures. As an 
individual instance, this meeting may not perhaps be capable 
of historical proof; still the picture shows the unity of mind 
and of opinion which so closely connected the teacher with 
the prince, and of which history affords ample proof. It was 
this prince, indeed, to whom Luther addressed, in 15S0,from 
Coburg to Augsburg, those words, in which the relation between 
the two is so clearly reflected : " The all-merciful God approves 
himself still more merciful by making his word so powerful and 
effective in your highness's {Euer kuifursdichen Gnaden) lands. 
For in your dominions, it is true, there are more excellent 
preachers and clergymen, and a greater number of them, who 
teach purely and faithfully, and assist in keeping the blessed 
{)eace, than in any other country in the world. God our 
Lord, who has appointed your highness father and helper over 
this country, feedeth all through your office and service. Let 
your highness be comforted. Christ is come, and will confess 
you before his Father, as you have confessed him before this 
wicked race. I am grieved that Satan should afflict and 
trouble your heart ; he is a sorry, bitter spirit, and cannot 
bear that the heart of man should rejoice or be at peace, 
particularly in the Lord ; how much less can he bear that 
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your highness should be of good courage, since he well 
knoweth of how much importance your heart is to us all ; 
and not only to us, but to all the world. Therefore we are 
all bound to assist your highness with prayer, consolations, 
with love, and in whatever way we can. Oh ! the young 
people will do this, who cry and call, with their innocent 
tongues, so affectingly to Heaven, and faithfully commend 
your highness to the all-merciful God." 



No. XXXVII. 

LUTHER ON A SICK BED, 1537, IS VISITED AND COMFORTED 
BY THE ELECTOR JOHN FREDERICK. 

Luther had fallen dangerously ill at Schmalkalden, 
when, on the Sunday (Februaiy, 1537), the Elector John 
Frederick visited and comforted him. " The good God our 
Lord," said that prince, much affected, "will be merciful unto 
us, and prolong your life." When Luther commended the 
Gosi)el to his future protection, he replied : " I fear, dear 
Doctor, that if the Lord were to remove you, he would take 
away his precious word also;" which observation Luther 
properly contradicted. At parting, John Frederick sought to 
comfort him with these words : " Your wife shall be as my 
wife, and your children my children." " The pious prince," 
writes Luther to his wife, " sent messengers on foot and on 
horseback to fetch, at any and every expense, whatever might 
be beneficial to me ; but it was not to be." 

In our picture Melancthon sits in the foreground full of 
anxiety and deej) sorrow; indeed he frequently coidd not 
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restrain his tears at sight of his suffering friend ; behind him 
at the right hand of the sick man, stands Frederick Mykonius; 
George Spalatin bends, in anxious thought, over the pillow of 
the sufferer ; the physician holds the medicine in his hand ; 
Hans von Dolzig stands behind the Elector. 



No. XXXVIII. 

LUTHER SITS FOK HIS PORTRAIT TO LUCAS KRANACH. 

As we owe it almost wholly to the industrious and artistic 
hand of Lucas Kranach that Luther's portrait, with its bold, 
strongly marked features, has been preserved to us, it is but a 
just proof of gratitude that our biographer-artist refers in this 
picture to the indefatigable activity of Kranach. Master 
Lucas is here seen sketching the portrait of his friend — which 
he afterwards copied many times. Melancthon examines the 
features to judge of the resemblance ; few had looked so often 
and so deeply into his innermost soul as he ; he was therefore 
sent for expressly to give an opinion on the portrait of his 
friend. Another friend, Spalatin, seeks to amuse Luther 
during the sitting, by reading to him. 
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No. XXXIX. 

LUTHER PRAYUSTG AT THE SICK-BED OF MELANCTHON. 

We have seen Luther on a sick-bed, and his friends 
grieving beside him ; here we find him by the side of the 
suffering Melancthon, raising the almost broken spirit of the 
sick man with the powerful words of life. Melancthon had 
suddenly fallen sick at Weimar, while on his way to the 
monastery at Hagenau. Presentiments of death had accom- 
panied him thither ; and a mental affliction, which under- 
mined his strength, threatened the speedy dissolution of the 
almost exhausted powers of life ; — ^his delicately strung mind 
was tormented by the bitterest pain that can assail a poor 
mortal ; he was at war with himself, for his conscience could 
not find rest from the reproach that he had not resisted more 
heroically the desires and demands of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, and had thus, it might be said, sanctioned, in part at 
least, a public slight offered to the evangelical church. 

At the call of the Elector, Luther and Kreuziger came 
to him : the former saw with terror the corpselike form of his 
friend, the failing eyes, the fleeting sense. " God preserve 
me !" he cried, "how has the devil destroyed this organon!'' 
and turning to the window, he poured out his anxious soul in 
the boldest and most glowing prayer. Words passed through 
his soul and crossed his lips which, coming from another 
mouth, might be condemned as blasphemy, but which in him 
arose from the very depth of a sublime confidence in God, 
and an unconditional faith in the Scriptures. He then took 
the hand of the sick man, saying, "Be of good courage, 
Philip, thou shalt not die; although the Lord might see 
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cause to kill, yet wills he not the death of the sinner, but 
rather that he should turn to him and live ! God hath called 
the greatest sinners unto mercy ; how much less then will he 
cast off thee, my Philip, or destroy thee in sin and sadness ! 
Therefore do not give way to grief, do not become thine own 
murderer, but trust in the Lord, who can kill and bring to 
life, who can strike and heal again." Melancthon would 
rather have passed away in sleep to eternal peace, than have 
returned to earthly strife ; but die spiritually powerful words 
of Luther recalled him, " No, no, Philip, thou must serve the 
Lord our God still further !" 

He recovered ; " recalled from death unto life," he says 
himself, "by divine power;" and Luther rejoicingly said, 
" he would biing back the Magister Philip, with the help of 
God, from the grave to cheerfulness." 
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No. XL. 

LUTHER'S SINGING AT HOME. INTRODUCTION OF THE 
GERMAN CHURCH HYMNS AND CHANTS. 

From Luther*s friends we turn to his domestic relations ; 
to which his singing at home {Cantorei im Hause) forms a 
fitting connection, while It serves at the same time as a record 
of the fame he has acquired by his zeal in improving German 
vocal church-music. 

In the picture he is represented surrounded by his 
children and friends practising the first church-melodies 
under the direction of the electoral chapel - master, John 
Walther. To the left stands the cantor, to the right 
Mathesius. 

" I have," relates Walther, " sung many a delightful hour 
with him ; and have often observed how our beloved friend 
became more and more cheerful as we sang, and never grew 
weary, nor had enough of it. He has himself composed the 
chants to the Epistles and Gospels, has sung them to me, and 
asked my opinion. He kept me three weeks at Wittenberg, 
until the first German mass had been chanted in the parish 
church. I attended it, and afterwards took a copy of this 
first German mass with me to Torgau, that I might present 
it to the Elector. 

" At table, as well as afterwards, the Doctor sang some- 
times, he also played the lute; I have sung with him; 

between the songs he introduced good words Once, 

during Advent 1538, when he had the singers at table with 
him, and they sang beautiful motettes, he said with emotion, 
* As our Lord pours out such noble gifts upon us in this life, 

L 
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how glorious will be eternal life ! This is only materia prima, 
the beginning.' " (Mathesius.) 

In the preface to his first collection of sacred songs and 
psalms he says that they had been set for four voices, because 
he wished " that the young people, who ought at all events to 
be instructed in music and other pro|ier arts, might be rid of 
their improj^er love-songs, and learn something good and 
instructive instead; and to find pleasure in that which is 
good, as it beseemeth young people.'* 



No, XLI. 

LUTIIER^S JOY OF SUMMER IN THE BOSOM OF HIS FAMILY, 
AND HIS ORDINARY DINNER-GUESTS. 

The artist here presents to us Luther's summer pleasures 
in the circle of his family; and at the same time calls atten- 
tion to those habitual guests at his table, to whom (as indi- 
cated by the young man who is writing behind Luther) we 
owe the noting down of his table-talk. A garden-scene could 
not indeed be omitted in a series of pictures, memorials of the 
man whose heart ever opened in the sight and enjoyment of 
nature ; who gladly observed and admired creation with his 
pious, thoughtful, and poetical eye. 

He wrote to a friend who procured garden-seeds for him: 
^' If Satan and his imps rave and roar, I shall laugh at him, 
and admire and enjoy, to the Creator's praise, God's blessings 
in the gardens." He writes to Spalatin in 1626: "I have 
planted my garden and built a well, both with success. 
Come to me, and thou shalt be crowned with roses and lilies!" 
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" If I live, I shall become a gardener," he once said. 
" The world knows neither God their creator, nor his crea- 
tures. How would man, if Adam had not sinned, have 
recognised God in all his works, and loved and praised him ! 
Then he might have seen and considered the wisdom, might, 
and goodness of God even in the smallest flower! We are at 
present in the dawn of a future life ; for we begin to recover 
the knowledge of creatures, which we had lost through Adam*s 
fall. In his creatures we recognise the power of his word ; 
how great that is ! — He said, and it was so !" 

His mind, in its heartfelt enjoyment of nature, looked 
upon creation as the sjnmbolic expression of the Invisible and 
Highest. He compared the Bible, for instance, to a beauti- 
ful forest, " in which there is no tree at which my hand has 
not knocked." Again, he said on a fine spring day (1541) 
to Justus Jonas, in that tone of mind of mingled melancholy 
and undefined longing, which sometimes overpowers us 
amidst the joys of spring : " If there were neither sin nor 
death, we might be satisfied with this paradise. But all 
shall be more beautiful still, when the old world shall have 
been renewed, and a new spring shall open and remain for 
ever." 
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No. XLIL 

LUTHER'S WINTER PLEASURES. 

Upon the pleasures of summer follow those of winter, — 
the Christmas festival ; and the garden which now delights 
Luther's eyes are his children, whom he looked ujK)n as God's 
greatest blessing. lie expressed this one day to his friend 
Justus Jonas, who admired the branch of a cherry-tree which 
hung over the table : " Why do you not consider this still 
more in your children, the fruits of your body, and who are 
more beautiful and nobler creatures of God than the fruits of 
any other tree ? In them is shown the almighty power, 
wisdom, and art of God, who has made them out of 
nothing." 

The crossbow with which the eldest boy shoots at the 
apples of the Christmas-tree reminds us of a letter which 
Luther wrote in 1530, from Coburg, to his son, then four 
years old ; and in which he told him of " the gay, beautiful 
garden ; the many children ; the apples and jiears ; the fine 
little horses with golden bridles and silver saddles ; the fifes, 
cymbals, and grand silver crossbows." 

Melancthon is occupied with the little bowman, while 
" Aunt Lena" looks at a book with the younger boy ; and 
the eldest girl, Magdalen, rejoices in a doll representing 
the angel of the Christmas festival — as if she had felt a pre- 
sentiment of soon becoming an angel herself. This hint of 
the artist prepares us for the solemn nature of the next 
picture. 
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No. XLIII. 

LUTHER BESIDE THE COFFIN OF HIS DAUGHTER 
MAGDALEN. 

We stand here before a sanctuary. On the altar of his 
God, from the inmost depths of his painfully struggling soul, 
the father gave up the dearest of all he possessed; — ^his 
beloved child, ripe for heaven while still on earth, he placed 
resignedly in the hands of his Creator and Redeemer. On 
Wednesday, September 20, 1542, his Magdalen, not yet 
fourteen years old, closed her eyes for ever in the arms of her 
father, who was praying for her. " I Jove her much," he 
said at her bedside ; " but if it be thy will, God, to take 
her, I shall gladly know her to be with thee!" When he 
asked her : " Magdalen, my little daughter, thou wouldst 
gladly remain here with thy father ; but thou wilt also readily 
go to thy other.Father ?*' the dying child replied: " Yes, dear 
father, as God wills." " My beloved Lena, thou art well 
bestowed," he said, beside her coffin ; " thou shalt rise again, 

and shine like a star, nay, like the sun Indeed, I 

rejoice in the spirit, but sorrow in the flesh ; the flesh will 
not submit ; parting grieves us beyond all measure." And 
after the funeral he said: "My daughter is now provided 
for, body and soul. We Christians ought not to mourn ; we 
know that it must be thus: we are most fully assured of 
eternal life ; for God, who has promised it u& through his 
Son, cannot lie. God has now two saints of my flesh ! If I 
could bring my daughter to life again, and she could bring 
me a kingdom, I would not do it. Oh, she is well cared for! 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ! whoever dies thus 
is assured of eternal life. I wish I and my children, and you 
all, might depart ; for I see evil times coming." 
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No. XLIV. 

LUTHER AND HANS KOHLUASE. 

Prominently to depict the moral courage of Luther, and 
to show the weight of his name, the artist refers to his inter- 
course with Hans Kohlhase. 

This unhappy individual, originally an honest, much 
respected man, of a vigorous mind, but passionate, and with 
a keen perception of his own rights, was driven to despera- 
tion by a series of injuries inflicted upon him by the ruling 
powers. He became a robber, and on several occasions acted 
in concert with the most violent opponents of the authorities 
of that day. A character such as this was well calculated to 
inspire Luther vrith the most lively interest ; for in the depths 
of his soul also violent passions lay hid, subdued and con- 
trolled by his higher qualities and by his faith. 

The Chromca of Peter Haftiti states that a warning letter 
which Luther addressed to Kohlhase, and in which he solemnly 
and impressively admonished him to repentance, encouraged 
the outcast to go to Luther's house, and, without naming him- 
self, implore for admission. " It occurred suddenly to Luther 
that this might be Kohlhase ; therefore he went to the door 
himself, and said, * Numquid tu es Hans Kohlhase ? ' to which 
the answer was, * Jam^ Domine Doctor.' Upon this he was 
let in ; and Luther conducted him solemnly to his own room, 
and sent for Master Philip (Melancthon), and several other 
divines. These Kohlhase made acquainted vnth the state of 
his affairs ; and all remained with him until late at night. 
In the morning ha confessed himself to Luther, received the 
holy communion, and promised that he would abstain from 
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violence, and injure the Saxon lands no further. lie de- 
parted, uni'ecognised and unobserved, from the hostelry, 
having been consoled by the promise that they (Luther and 
his friends) would advocate his cause, and bring it to a good 
end." When this interference proved unavailing, Kohlhase 
resumed his attempts to right himself by violence ; and was 
at length taken, condemned, and executed, 1540. 

In the picture Kohlhase appears despairing; bowing 
down before Luther. Luther receives him compassionately. 



No. XLV. 

LUTHER VISITING PLAGUE PATIENTS. 

Luther, inspired by the courage which faith gives, looked 
death in the face even when it approached in the terrible 
guise of the plague. This awful disease had broken out three 
times in Wittenberg (1516, 1527, 1535); and three times 
he remained in the midst of the danger, although he was 
pressingly requested to absent himself. 

" I hope," he v^rote to Lange, in 1516, " that the world 
will stand, though Martin Luther fall. I mean to disperse 
the brethren in all directions ; but I have been posted here, 
and here I must remain. I do not say this because I do not 
fear death — ^for I am not the Apostle Paul, but only his com- 
mentator — ^but I trust God will protect me from all my 
fears." Eleven years later, when the greater number of the 
inhabitants had left, and the university had been removed 
to Jena, he cried: "We are not alone; Christ and your 
prayers, and those of all the saints, are with us; also the 
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holy angels, invisible, but powerful! If it be the will of 
God that we should remain and die, our care will avail us 
nothing. Let every one dispose his mind this way : if he be 
bound to remain and to assist his fellow-men in their death- 
struggles, let him resign himself to God, and say, * Lord, I 
am in thy hand ; thou hast fixed me here ; thy will l>e done!* ** 

On All-saints day, ten years after the indulgences had 
been trodden under foot (1527), he complained to Amsdorf : 
" My house is becoming an hospital ; Ilanna, Dr. Augustiu s 
wife, has carried the plague about with her, but she is now 
recovered ; Margaretta Mochina frightened us wth one boil 
and other symptoms, but she is well again ; for my Kate I 
fear much, for she is near her lying-in ; my little son also 
has been ill for the last three days. Thus there is struggle 
abroad and fear within ; and both violent enough. Christ 
visits us sorely. The only consolation which we can oppose 
to the wrath of Satan is, that we have God's word for the 
salvation of our souls, even though he destroy our bodies. 
Therefore do thou and our brethren include us in your prayers, 
that we may firmly bear the hand of God." On the 10th of 
December he writes : " I am like a dying man ; and behold, 
I live ! " At the end of the year he exclaimed, thankfully, 
" God hath shovra himself wondrously merciful unto us." 

In the picture we see the horrors of a plague-scene. 
Luther administers the last consolations of religion to a dying 
woman. She has already overcome the afflictions of this 
world, even the painful sight of her dead child, in the antici- 
pation of a future life. Around her are depicted the different 
degrees of the fear of death, which stalks along in the back- 
ground as a never-ending fmieral train. 
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No. XLVI. 

LUTHER TAKES LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY ; EXPERIENCES 
GREAT DANGER DURING HIS JOURNEY ; HIS RECEPTION 
AT THE FRONTIERS BY THE COUNTS OF MANSFELD. 

The man of battles begins a journey of peace. As peace- 
maker he proceeds to his home ; it was, as if he had felt it to 
be, his last journey, which led him to eternal peace, and to 
his real home. " The world is tired of me, and I am tired 
of it. We shall part easily, as a guest leaves his hostelry 
not unwilling." 

He had twice attempted, in the preceding year, to adjust 
the quarrel between the Counts of Mansfeld; and now, 
accompanied by his three sons, he started a third time 
(January 23rd, 1546). His Katharina saw him depart, with 
a sorrowful heart, as if she had a presentiment that she 
should never see him again. In vain he sought to cheer her 
in his letters by gay and grave remarks : " Read St. John 
and the Little Catechism, my beloved Kate, for thou seemest 
to fear for thy God as if he were not almighty, and could not 
create ten Dr. Martins, if the one old one were drowned in the 
Saale." " Do not trouble me with thine anxieties ; I have 
a better protector than thee and all the angels. He lieth in 
the manger, or clings to the breast of the Virgin, but sitteth 
also at the right hand of God our Father Almighty. There- 
fore rest in peace. Amen." 

He had escaped death in crossing the Saale during a 
flood (January 28th), that he might depart this life a few 
weeks later, at the very place where he had entered it, at 
Eisleben. At the frontiers of Mansfeld he was received by 
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the Counts with a great retinue. He went there to reconcile 
the brothers and other relations, who were at issue among 
themselves about their worldly possessions. This task was a 
most painful one for him. ^^ In this school," he says, '' one 
may learn, why the Lord in his Gospel calls riches thorns.'* 



No. XLVII. 

LUTHER'S DEATH. 

An eventful great life, of which the results are incalculable, 
approaches its end ; the heart stands still, that has beaten so 
warmly and faithfully for his people, for Christianity, and for 
the Gospel. Shortly before his end he said, sighing, " Good 
God ! I feel so anxious and troubled ; I am going ; I shall 
assuredly remain at Eisleben ! " and then he prayed : " I 
thank thee, O God, that thou hast revealed thy beloved Son 
Jesus Christ unto me, in whom I have believed, and whom I 
have confessed and preached, and whom the sorry Pope and 

all godless people persecute heavenly Father, 

although I must resign my body and be torn away from this 
life, I know that I shall be with thee for ever, and that no 

one can tear me from thy hands God has so loved this 

world." The words which he repeated frequently during 
his last hours were, ^^ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, God of truth!" When 
Jonas and Coelius asked him, ^^ Reverend father, shall you die 
faithful to Christ and to the doctrine you have preached ? " he 
answered distinctly, "Yes." This word was his last on 
earth, spoken in the first hour of February the 18th, 1546. 
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In the picture his two sons kneel beside their dying parent; 
his faithful friend and companion, Dr. Justus Jonas, addresses 
his last words to him ; Michael Coelius prays for the preser- 
vation of the beloved life ; the physician, Simon Wild, holds 
the now useless medicine-bottle in his hand; to the right 
stand Count Albrecht and his wife, for whose sake the weary 
warrior had undertaken this troublesome winter journey. 

Below, Master Lukas Fortenagel, from Halle, is kneeling 
at the coffin of the departed, whose portrait he is about to 
take. Above, the swan prophesied by Huss rises anew from 
the flames. 



No. XLVIII. 

LUTHER^S OBSEQUIES. 



Once more we stand at Wittenberg before Luther ; but 
the eloquent lips are silent, the eye is closed which once he 
raised with holy confidence to the emperor and the country, 
to the pope and the cardinals ; he is silent for ever in the 
church to which he had affixed, thirty years before, a word 
that was to shake the world. His body had been carried, as 
ordered by the Elector, in solemn procession from Eisleben 
to Wittenberg, that a place of rest might be prepared for it 
in the electoral chapel. Next to the coffin stands his friend 
Melancthon, who had, during twenty-eight years, fought 
indefatigably by his side. On the morning of the 19th of 
February he had, deeply affected by the news of the death, 
pronounced in his lecture-room, with few but emphatic words, 
the testimony of history and of the Protestant world to the 
departed : " The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins and of 
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faith in the Son of God has not been discovered by any 
human understanding, but has been revealed unto us by God 
through this man, whom He had raised up." On the day 
of the funeral also, after Dr. Bugenhagen had preached, he 
once more bore witness to the value of the labours of the 
departed: " His doctrine does not consist in rebellious opinions 
made known with violence ; it is rather an interpretation of 
the divine will and of the true worship of God, an explana- 
tion of the Scriptures, a sermon of the word of God, namely, 

the Gospel of Christ Now he is united vnth the 

prophets, of whom he loved to talk ; now they greet him as 
their fellow-labourer, and vrith him thank the Lord who 
collects and maintains his church." 

Three times has the centenary festival of his death been 
celebrated in Wittenberg, but still Germany and the German 
evangelical church await a second Luther. To many has 
been given the power to develop in an equal or a higher 
degree some single feature of his sublime being; but 
where shall we find a second time that inexhaustible depth of 
faith, with the same irresistible command of the popular 
language, united to the same strength of will and readiness 
for action ? where this blessed absorbing in God, with the 
power of ruling mankind ? where find once more that union 
of qualities, the non-existence of which aar thus united has 
constituted for centuries the hereditary want of Germany? 
Even to-day we still ask this, at the grave of the German 
reformer. 
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THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 



THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BRITISH CHURCH. 

I HE primitive ages of the National Religion 
are involved in the obscurity inevitable to 
periods of popular ignorance, and civil 
onvulsion. England, in its Roman con- 
[uest, its Saxon invasion, and its Danish 
>iracies, was exposed to perpetual struggles ; 
ts history was a series of revolutions. The 
first planting of the Gospel in England was 
probably the work of the Apostolic Age. The great Eccle- 
siastical names of Eusebius and Theodoret affirm it to have 
been preached by St. Paul: and Clement of Rome, who 
wrote in the first century, distinctly declares, " that St. Paul 
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preached the Gospel to the utmost bounds of the West." 
Making an allowance for the vagueness of ancient geography, 
and the absence of direct intimation in the Apostolic writings, 
it is natural to conceive, that a great island, already opened 
by the enterprise of Cajsar, the theme of the poets, and familiar 
to the commerce of Rome, should have excited the interest, 
and attracted the labours, of that most illustrious of all mis- 
sionaries, whose life was a perpetual defiance of danger, toil, 
and distance, in the service of Christianity. 

But, in the third century, the unanswerable proof, that the 
Gospel had already reached these shores, is given, in that 
suffering which was its prophetic inheritance. In the per- 
secution, under the Emperor Diocletian, St. Alban, probably 
the most conspicuous servant of the faith in his day, had the 
honour of martyrdom. 

Under Constantine, Christianity acquired the strength ot 
Imperial organisation. The Civil Government of the Empire 
was made the model of the Ecclesiastical, and the Christian 
World was divided into patriarchates, or ecclesiastic procon- 
sulates, with a long succession of Bishops and subordinate 
dignitaries. The dangerous possession of power and opulence, 
both equally contrary to the spirit and success of the Gospel, 
speedily corrupted the Church, and laid the Empire itself 
open to the vengeance, that suddenly accomplished its fall. 

But, the production of good out of evil is the Law of 
Providence, and the fall of the Imperial Hierarchy drove its 
learning to take refuge in the remote regions of the Empire. 
While Barbarism trampled on the relics of Religion in 
Rome, literature was cultivated in the British Isles ; and we 
have the testimony of the "Venerable Bede," that at the 
coming of Augustine (596), he found England " well fur- 
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nished with learned men." The Church retained its con- 
nection with the Continent, but evidently in complete inde- 
pendence of the Roman Bishop. Three British Bishops were 
present at the Council of Aries, under Constantino. It is 
probable, though not certain, that British Bishops were sum- 
moned to the celebrated Council of Nice, for some were 
present at the Council of Sardica (347), on the Arian heresy. 
The chief disturbance of the National Church arose within 
itself from Pelagianism, the heresy of Morgan, a Welshman, 
or Irishman, a cleric of ability, and large acquaintance with 
foreign travel. This doctrine, the denial of original sin, the 
necessity of grace, and the incapacity of man to work out 
his salvation ; was too congenial to the arrogance of human 
nature, to fail of popularity. It was, at length, put down, 
but is not yet extinguished, nor perhaps will be, but with the 
extinction of mankind. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, England experienced 
all the calamities of a land, at once harassed by domestic 
divisions, and foreign warfare. It shared these calamities 
with all Europe. Piracy, the most rapacious and sanguinary 
of all the shapes of war, swept every shore. The Northern 
rovers, inaccessible in their frozen seas, during the winter, 
and issuing from them in every spring, less for conquest, than 
for plunder, kept Europe in perpetual misery. Their expe- 
ditions, too sudden to be anticipated, and too swift in escape 
to be revenged, were dreaded rather as the inflictions of an 
angry Deity, than the outrages of Man. The Church suf- 
fered with the sufferings of the people, and its spoils espe- 
cially gratified, at once, the rapine, and the superstition of 
the invaders. 

Yet, it was in the midst of this period of universal misfor- 
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tune, that a name was raised up in England, scarcely yet 
obscured, after the lapse of a thousand years ; Alfred. 

The first achievenients of this great king were the defeats 
of the National enemy. But, his noblest characteristic was 
his zeal for literature, and his noblest triumph was over the 
ignorance of his people. lie gathered the intelligence of 
England round the throne, he supplied the impoverished 
Church with books, and he personally translated many from 
the Latin into the native tongue, and thus made England 
acquainted with Europe. His next effort was the restoration 
of the decayed Church ; he rebuilt the places of worship. If 
he did not actually found the University of Oxford, he im- 
proved its discipline. Renovating and purifying the ancient 
Saxon Government, he established the trial by jury; he 
divided the land into the portions which still exist, shires and 
hundreds, for the surer distribution of justice ; and he formed 
the Great Council, or parliament, which he convoked t^iice 
in the year, for the aid of the throne, in the general govern- 
ment. The extent of his views is, even now, astonishing. 
He sent an expedition, to discover the North East passage, 
and seems to have formed some connection with the Christians 
of India. But, his fullest proof of almost prophetic sagacity 
was his conviction that England was to be defended only by 
a Fleet, and that the strength of the Nation was to dei>end 
on its maritime superiority. He thus formed a fleet of a 
hundred sail, and successfully, by this matchless expedient^ 
rei^elled all danger. The idea was lost by his successors, and 
revived only six centuries after, in the days of one worthy to 
succeed this great King, the glorious Elizabeth. 

Without indulging in the sickly fantasies of the Monk, or 
the lofty dreams of the Enthusiast, we seem warranted by the 
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history of human progress, to believe that Providence raises 
gifted minds, at intervals, to accelerate the advance of Nations. 
There is scarcely an age, since the restoration of Learning, 
in which some individual has not started to the front, to stir 
the stagnation of the popular mind, point out the way to 
new exertion, and by the brilliancy of his powers, at once 
throw lustre on his own land, and light the living world on 
their road through the obscurity and difficulties of their time. 
Without giving to those sudden impulses the sacred name 
of Inspiration ; when we see, in the Scriptures, even the 
artificers of the Tabernacle and the Temple inspired, we may 
have the less hesitation in ascribing to a guardian Provi- 
dence the genius of men, called to the illustrious task of 
adorning the tabernacles and temples of the immortal mind, 
of sharpening and stimulating those energies which lie hid 
within the heart of Nations, of working the mines of those 
inexhaustible treasures of enjoyment and elevation, which the 
Creator has reserveil for the increased intelligence of man- 
kind. The Legislation of an Alfred, the luminous inventions 
of a Copernicus and a Galileo, the magnificent common sense 
of a Bacon, and the sublime theories of a Newton — that class 
of men, behind whom all was night, and before whom all was 
dawn; who crossed the chasm between past ignorance and 
future knowledge, and carried their generation along with 
them ; who opened these vast provinces of mental and moral 
discovery, in which European intellect is toiling to this hour, 
without seeing a limit ; may, with but slight presumption, be 
regarded as evidences of that beneficent and sleepless care, 
which Mills the intellectual supremacy of man. 

The Saxon invaders had remained in their original 
Heathenism until the sixth century. Their conversion was the 
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achievement of Augustine, a Roman monk, who, with forty 
of his brethren, landed in Kent, and was finally appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The ground had been prepared 
for his mission, by the marriage of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
vrith the Christian daughter of Charibert, the king of Paris ; 
the zeal of Pope Gregory the First, who, struck with the 
beauty of some British youths in the slave-market of Rome, 
when he uttered the well-known words, " Not English, but 
Angels, if they were Christians," urged the mission, and the 
Gospel was preached to the heathen. But, the Roman 
Church had already sunk into those incidental superstitions, 
which, at last, formed her system. Relics were declared 
worthy of especial reverence, and the Clergy were directed 
to accommodate the Church festivals to the days and habits 
of the heathen, a prolific principle of corruption. 
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THE NORMANS. 

HE invasion of William the First supplied 
a new element to the national character. 
Under a succession of indolent Kings, 
the Saxon spirit had degenerated into 
apathy, and the warrior of the Baltic could 
be but feebly recognised in the English 
peasant. Religion was only a more ex- 
hausting ceremonial, and the Monk was 
the master of the Altar. Minions ruled 
the Court, and monasteries oppressed the people. To this 
race, the Norman invasion was like the thunderstorm to 
the languors of summer. The violence that swept all before 
it, freshened the moral atmosphere. The Norman baron, 
fierce and haughty, yet generous and chivalric, despising 
the monotonous life of peace, and still retaining the thought- 
less daring and restless activity of his Northern ancestors, 
was the true man to renovate a people, whose national 
energy had slept, but not died. The Englishman learned, 
at length, to delight in the steed and the sword, to be 
lavish in the expenditure on his weapons and armour, to 
enjoy the splendour of the festival and the tournament, 
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and to associate in the pomps of nobles and Kings. The 
romance of the past age, without its extravagance, was 
gradually infused into the nation. England became a country 
of warriors, and the English yeoman, the finest soldier of 
Europe. France, in a war of nearly a hundred and fifty 
years, had deeply to lament the dangerous union between the 
Saxon steadiness and the Norman intrepidity. 

William, though, in conformity to the custom of Europe, 
his preliminary to war was a commission solicited from 
Rome ; yet had evidently resolved to hold his crown indepen- 
dent of the papacy. Singularly jealous of his power, he 
constituted himself the head of all authority in England. 
He found a Clergy, ignorant, idle, and luxurious, but sanc- 
tioned by Rome in the most boundless ambition of power, 
and in the most reckless grasp of revenue. The Clergy had 
actually in their possession seven-fifteenths of the entire soil. 
Yet, with nearly half the land thus in their possession, they 
contributed comparatively nothing to the expenditure of the 
state. The King instantly made their estates liable to the 
general taxation. This decision was closely followed by 
others. He forbad all Churchmen to acknowledge any autho- 
rity as superior to his own; to publish any rescript from 
Rome ; to excommunicate any persons connected with him- 
self ; or even to leave the kingdom, without his especial 
permission. 

Magnificent without greatness of mind, and lavish with- 
out liberality, his necessities compelled him to lay a heavy 
hand upon the revenues of the vacant Sees. He, thus, held 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury vacant for four years, and 
on his deathbed received the incomes of two archbishop- 
rics, four bishoprics, and eleven abbeys. 
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The distractions which followed, for a century after the 
death of William, restored the influence of Rome. The 
laxity of reigns, dependent on factions in the nobility, or 
conspiracies in the Church, coidd ofier no resistance to its 
systematic ambition, and Henry the Second, in his covetous- 
ness of the conquest of Ireland, set the seal to the spiritual 
slavery of England. He solicited and obtained a papal Bull, 
for the ease of his conscience in this guilty aggression. The 
constant feuds of Ireland speedily laid its crown at his 
mercy. He paid its price, in the ecclesiastical vexations of 
his reign. 

Thomas Becket, bom in London, educated at Oxford, 
and completing his studies in the celebrated Universities of 
Paris and Bologna, had been appointed Chancellor of Eng- 
land ; and, on the death of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had been elevated to the Primacy. The object of the 
Clergy, at all times, was, to exempt themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the lay tribimals ; thus leaving the whole 
jurisdiction of the Church, in the hands of Rome. Against 
this hazardous exemption, the Kings had naturally protested ; 
and the memorable Constitutions of Clarendon were framed 
(1164) to protect the natural rights of the throne. 

They were in substance ; 

To preserve the rights of the Crown. 

To prevent appeals from being made to any foreign Court. 

To restrain the carrying of causes into ecclesiastical 
courts, and to restrain the exercise of an inquisitorial power 
in those courts : while their just rights were preserved by 
temporal authority. - 

To regulate ecclesiastical Elections, so that the appoint- 
ments might not fall into the hands of the Pope. 
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To subject ecclesiastical property to civil services, and 
Churchmen to the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts of 
Law, so far as it might be known, what cognisance was 
claimed by the ecclesiastical powers, and how the offenders 
were punished. 

To protect persons connected with the King from the 
immediate effect of ecclesiastical censures. 

To prevent the ordination of davesj unless with consent 
of their masters. 

Becket, on the original proposal of the Constitutions, 
exhibited dislike, but finally promised obedience, while, with 
the looseness of principle familiar to the age, he relieved 
himself of the difficulty, by a dispensation from Rome. Still, 
the temper of the King was formidable; and Becket, to 
insure his personal safety, instantly embarked for France. 
He was driven back by a storm, and was summoned before 
Parliament to answer charges on the appropriation of money, 
received in his Chancellorship. He boldly denied the charges, 
and appealed to the Pope. But, not trusting to the appeal, 
he sailed, next night, in disguise, and took refuge in France. 
Mutual recrimination took place during seven angry years. 
At length, a show of reconciliation was effected, and Becket 
returned to Canterbury. But, the dispute was renewed 
between the haughty Prelate and the impetuous King : some 
words of Henry, indignant at this perpetual molestation, 
were caught up by the ready ears of his Courtiers, and two 
Knights immediately departed for Canterbury, where they 
slew Becket in his Cathedral. The outcry at this daring and 
guilty deed was too strong to be defied. Henry attempted 
to clear himself, by a solemn declaration of his innocence. 
Becket was canonised, as a martyr to the supremacy of Rome. 
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The Thirteenth Century was the culminating point of the 
Papal supremacy* Every throne of Europe trembled before 
the Pope ; every ecclesiastic looked to the Vatican as the 
source of all power ; and the chief contests of every Monarch 
arose from efforts to rescue some share of his natural rights 
from the universal assumption of Rome. To the dishonour 
of our country, the deepest instance of royal humiliation was 
furnished by our own history, in the act of the degenerate 
King John the first, and last ! who laid his crown at the feet of 
the Legate, Pandulf (1213). From this event, the usurpation 
naturally grew into the fiill luxuriance of lawless possession. 
ITie chief English benefices were filled by Italian priests, 
who never saw them, and who drew vast sums, to be spent in 
the pantomimic pomp and boundless voluptuousness of the 
Roman Court. The grievance at length grew intolerable. 
The exhausted peasantry, in all their superstition, complained 
of their burden. The insulted Barons remonstrated and 
appealed to the Council of Lyons ; even the Clergy, in all 
their submission, began to exclaim against the insatiable 
avarice and contemptuous tyranny of their foreign masters. 
From questioning the justice, they advanced to questioning 
the authority, of Rome; the few men of learning among 
them took the Scriptures into their hands ; and Grostete, 
Bishop of Lincoln, died denouncing the Papal sovereignty, 
as hostile to the Gospel, and the Popedom as Antichrist. 

At length, the tardy and timorous Legislature was 
awakened to the national necessity. The doctrine of purga- 
tory, which atones for the vices of the living by the property 
of the dead, takes judgment out of the hands of Heaven, 
to place it in the hands of man, makes the priest the most 
dangerous of all visitants to the dying, and turns Eternity 
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into the treasury of Rome ; was the chief source of papal 
revenue in every kingdom. That revenue was struck at, 
and stigmatised, by the Statute of Mortmain (1279), making 
the King's consent requisite to all future transfers of land to 
the ecclesiastical body. 

A Second Statute (1243) forbade all persons, under pain 
of forfeiture, to receive or execute any letters of provisions 
for preferments. But, this Statute becoming ineifectual, by 
the reference of all questions to Rome, the Statute of PrcB" 
miinire (or, more probably, prcemonere) was enacted (1342), 
that whosoever carried out of the country a Cause which 
belonged to the King's Court, should be outlawed, after a 
warning of two months. 

Those were the first sounds of the rising tide ; the ebb 
was done ; the surges were coming on, that were to cover 
the sands, and sweep away the edifices built on the sands. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WICLIF. 



The age was hazardous to daring authorship, 
and the writer prudently concealed his name. It was 
entitled, "The Coni[)laint of the Pk)ughman." Beginning 
with a brief statement of the doctrines of the Bible, it 
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sternly contrasted them with the doctrines of the day; 
denouncing Auricular Confession as unauthorised by Scrij)- 
ture, priestly celibacy as leading to sin, the public worshij) 
as a routine of chantings and masses, the setting-up of 
the Canon Law above the law of God as spiritual treason, 
and the partiality of the Clerical tribunals as spiritual cor- 
ruption ; it next fell boldly on the actual practices of Rome, 
its intrigues, violences, and violation of oaths, finishing by a 
denial of the power of priests over purgatory, an assertion of 
the honour of marriage, and a protest against the popedom 
as Antichristian. 

This vigorous assault was rapidly followed by another, 
still more effective. A book appeared (1356) with the name 
attached to it, of a man already distinguished for candour 
and capacity, Wiclif, a Fellow of Merton College, in Oxford. 

Looking to the unassuming conduct, the general learning, 
and the stidnless character, of the great Ecclesiastical body at 
the present day, we shrink with natural incredulity from the 
picture of Clerical life before the Reformation. But the 
truth comes down to us on authority too decisive to be 
denied. All the vices of the age seem to have assumed an 
enormous shape in the Church. Often dwarfed by the [)enury 
and toil of civil life, they arrived at the bloated and diseased 
expansion, natural to inordinate wealth, irresponsible power, 
and licentious indolence. 

" The pride and luxury of the higher Ecclesiastics M'ere 
excessive, they vie<l with temporal lords in all the vanities of 
life, and men who had forsworn the world, were on their 
journeys often seen accompanied by fourscore richly mounted 
attendants. Celibacy led them into divers snares and tempt- 
ations. Those who had the cure of souls, not only neglected 
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their duty of preaching, and teaching the common people, 
but most of the higher stations of the State were held by 
Churchmen. Many, too, filled menial offices in the esta- 
blishments of their patrons, and their ignorance was frequently 
so excessive, that numbers of them were unacquainted with 
the Ten Commandments, and could hardly pronounce cor- 
rectly the words for the performance of the Sacraments." * 

At length, this abomination became too glaring to be 
endured, and a band of enthusiasts, the Mendicant Friars, 
burst in upon the Church. They professed universal reform, 
contempt for the indolence, indignation at the crimes, and 
correction for the abuses of the secular Clergy ; despising 
riches, they stigmatised the clerics as " cursed hirelings," and 
ostentatious of zeal, they scorned them as "dumb dogs." 
But, within a few years, they also felt the temptations of 
wealth and power, became prodigal and profligate, built 
magnificent mansions, plunged into every vice, and sank 
into the deepest degeneracy of the lowest rank of Rome. 

John Wiclif was bom in Yorkshire (1324). His college 
career, first at Queen s and secondly at Merton, was marked 
by singular intelligence and early fame. The writings of 
Aristotle, then the presumed source of all philosophy, and 
the Civil and Canon Laws, then the study essential to all 
distinction, prepared him for the conflicts of his future his- 
tory. But, the study of the Scriptures, at that period little 
regarded, enabled him to render his noblest service to his 
country. By that study, while still in little more than youth, 
he gave the Nation his protest against the popedom (1356). 

We may well admire the courage of this great man, when 
we recollect the power which he resisted. The Pope, in the 

* Short's History. 
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conceptions of the age, was little less than a Deity ; his hand 
stretched over all Europe, he had vassals in all its Kings ; 
his Anathema was earthly ruin, and the feelings of the time 
gave him fiill authority over the World to come ; the man 
who dared to impugn the papacy, was undone here and here- 
after. 

In 1877, Pope Gregory the Eleventh issued Bulls to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to try 
Wiclif on certain points of his faith. He was brought before 
the Commissioners at St. Paul's, and at Lambeth, but dis- 
turbances arose, and, in the meantime, Gregory died. 

A demand had been made by the Papal Court, for the 
payment of a tribute, promised by John, as a Romish vassal. 
The Nation was indignant at this ignominious demand, and 
the King referred the decision to Parliament. But, some of 
the Clergy, contending for the tribute, Wiclif took up his 
patriotic and vigorous pen, asserting the resolution of the 
parliament, " that as neither John, nor any other King, could 
dispose of the Kingdom without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture, no subsequent Monarch could be bomid by a transfer 
originally illegal." Wiclif now rose into royal favour, as he 
had already risen into popular esteem. He was sent to 
Bruges to confer with the Nuncio, and, on his return, was 
presented to the Living of Lutterworth. 

Still, an object of papal vengeance, pursued by papal re- 
scripts, and forced to stand a trial at St. Paul's ; he escai)ed 
the blow. But, the fatigue and anxiety of his life at this 
[)eriod, nearly brought him to the grave. While he lay, 
apparently on his deathbed, the friars came round him, and 
attempted to make him recant. But, undaunted as ever, and 
ordering himself to be raised in his bed, he exclaimed, " I 
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shall not die, but live; and declare the evil deeds of the 
friars." 

On his recovery, he recommenced his sermons against 
Rome, and began his greatest work, the translation of the 
Scriptm-es into English. In his preaching he chiefly assailed 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, of all the papal doctrines 
the most highly valued. 

Wiclif now left Oxford by compulsion, and retired to 
Lutterworth. There he was rumoured to have abandoned all 
his opinions ; but he evidently had done no more than vindi- 
cate his actual principles from the misrepresentations in which 
they were put forward by his opponents. He had made up 
his mind to endure all extremities, but he was now near that 
shelter, where tyranny can follow the great and good no 
farther. He had been seized with the palsy after his return 
to Lutterworth, and on his citation to appear before Pope 
Urban, he was unable to appear, through infirmity. Soon 
after, while performing Divine Service, he lost his speech, by 
a stroke of the palsy, and died (1384). His antagonists 
exulted in getting rid of so effective a champion of common 
sense and Scripture, and imputed his death to a judgment ; 
they ought rather to have acknowledged, in his long and 
honoured life, the protection of an especial Providence. 

The opinions of Wiclif are interesting, as a record of the 
researches of a manly mind, struggling through the diffi- 
culties of a prejudiced time. They are touched by the 
prevailing errors of a Church, which had already swathed 
and bandaged the human understanding into disproportion 
and deformity, during a thousand years. He believed in a 
purgatory, the efficacy of prayers for the dead, and the 
" seven sacraments." But, he nobly redeemed those wan- 
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derings, by his resolute denial of the Papal supremacy ; by 
his constant approval of clerical marriage ; by his reproof of 
the purchase of absolution ; by his reprobation of indulgences ; 
and by his open and persevering resistance to the assumption, 
that the priest can make God, turn flour and water into the 
body, substance, and soul of Christ, and sacrifice every day 
Uim, who " by one sacrifice made an offering once for all." 

The preaching of the Gospel has never been without its 
** witness." Truth is congenial to the human mind, and, of all 
its forms, the truth of the Gospel finds the most natural and 
l)owerful acceptance in the sincere hearts of men. ITie 
troubles of the world, the feelings bruised in the perpetual 
collisions of society, the continual disappointments of life, 
and even the consciousness that we are all hastening to the 
end of our career, whether prosperous or adverse, compel the 
heart to look for a comforter. This consolation is offered in 
the Gospel, and with a certainty which no other confidence 
can equal. We have the pledge of Omnipotence for our 
security. 

If Wiclif s learning, and argumentative skill, had esta- 
blished his repute among the scholars of England, his zeal 
and sincerity had made his doctrines equally influential 
among the multitude ; and, if his preaching was impressive, 
his pen was indefatigable. lie produced nearly three 
hundred tracts, of different length and labour, on the doc- 
trines of Rome. The effect of this combined talent and 
industry was, the conversion of nearly half the population of 
England. 

Tyranny is never more tyrannical than when it is most 
in the wrong. The progress of reform equally startled the 
Throne, the Church, and the Monks. The Inquisition 
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had long established burning alive, as the natural death of 
the heretic (i)erhaps, as the closest approach to that con- 
dition beyond the grave, to which it hoped to have condemned 
him). A hideous statute, for the burning of heretics {de 
luretico comhurendo), had been laid up among the treasures 
of royal authority ; a commission of inquiry into the heresy 
of the Lollards was issued (1400). The statute was place<l 
at the disj)osal of the Church, and the priesthood proceetled 
to rectify conscience by death, and show mercy, by inflicting 
that death in the deepest agony within the invention of man. 



martyr's stonk at hadleioh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE REFORMATION. 

I HE chief events of human Annals, and 
especially, those which have moulded 
the fortunes of nations, have been pro- 
duced by individuals. On this subject 
there are two theories : one, that the 
crisis produces the character ; another, 
Ijli"" that the character produces the crisis. A 
I \ third, and a more probable one, may be sug- 
gested ; that when Providence has brought cir- 
cumstances together suited to its purpose, it 
sends forth the individual suited to the circum- 
stances, 
(^•r England, for a century, had been ripening for 

< Jl *^® Reformation. The people had been gradually 
T taught to think for themselves. The Scriptures 
^ had been partially spread, and the marvellous art 
of printing had awakened the faculties of active and ardent 
preachers of the truth. The punishment of men dear to the 
people by their virtues, and guilty only of apostolic zeal, had 
aggrieved the general heart, as the intelligence of those men 
had enlightened the general understanding; and all things 
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were prepared for a national outburst into light. But, if 
Henry had not been King, and Wolsey his minister, the 
crisis might have passed away, and the Reformation been 
retarded for centuries to come. Henry, imjietuous, lawless, 
and brutal, and Wolsey, sagacious, splendid, and courtly, 
were the men fitted for the time. 

Yet, nothing could seem more improbable than the result. 
Henry had begun his reign by the well-known " Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments," against Luther (1521); sent it 
to Pope Leo, and received, in return, the title of " Defender 
of the Faith;" a title, which had been borne by former 
Kings ; but which he exulted in, as a personal distinction. 
The King was trained in the deepest reverence for the Papal 
authority ; and, though, like his predecessors, he maintained 
the political rights of England ; the future author of the " Six 
Acts " wanted only the tiara, to be " Pope " himself. 

Wolsey was the most splendid of Ecclesiastics, in an age 
of ecclesiastical splendour. Magnificent in his personal ex- 
j)enditure, magnificent in his literary patronage, he made a 
superb Minister, he would have made a superb King. With 
many faults of character, none were tinged with meanness ; 
engrossing vast Church preferments, he poured out their 
revenues on the building of palaces, the endowment of col- 
leges, and the maintenance of a household, unrivalled by any 
prelate, perhaps, by any prince, of Europe. 

Henry, a gross voluptuary, soon gave himself up to the 
coarse indulgences of his nature : it was the crime of Wolsey, 
to pamper these habits by providing for their gratification, 
but his government of the Kingdom was masterly. While 
he invented pageants for the King, he guarded the foreign 
interests of the country, then singularly delicate, with manly 
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decision ; and, while leading the turbulent mind of Henry in 
luxurious submission, he gave a new name and a new weight 
to peaceful England among the Councils of Military Europe. 

Wolsey had been one of the chaplains of Henry the 
Seventh, and on the succession of his son, had been intro- 
duced to him, by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, on the ground 
of experience and ability. His quick apprehension of the 
royal temperament raised him into immediate favouritism. 
He was successively created Bishop of Lincoln and Arch- 
bishop of York, holding besides, the See of Tournay, in 
France. He was next appointed Chancellor of England, 
with the successive Bishoprics of Durham and Winchester ; 
and those honours were crowned, by the CardinaJate, and the 
nomination of Legate a latere^ by the Pope. But, ambition 
proverbially grows by indulgence. Wolsey, the son of a 
tradesman, was not content with this accumulation of honours, 
he looked forward to the Po|)edom ! The chief stains that 
still rest on his character, were the results of his efforts to 
attain an elevation, which would substantially have degraded 
him, have perverted him from an Englishman into an Italian, 
from a Minister into a Monk, and from the government of a 
Country already within sight of European supremacy, into the 
creature of petty intrigue, the slave of obsolete ceremonial, and 
the inevitable tool of a circle of Cardinals. The great Dramatist 
has drawn the picture, and given us the moral, of the most dis- 
tinguished man of his day ; the first in the prelacy of England ; 
the most opulent of subjects ; the most powerful of Ministers ; 
in all the aspects of public fortune, the most fortunate of men ; 
yet suffering himself to feel the perpetual sting of a pursuit 
beneath his powers, and finally sinking him into the tomb. 

As the common fiction of the Popish writers dates the 
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origin of the British Reformation from the reign of Henry, 
it ascribes the royal polity to the licentiousness of his passion 
for Anne Boleyn; both assertions obviously and equally 
groundless. The divorce from Catherine had been for twenty 
years a subject of royal anxiety, popular discussion, and 
political controversy. Henry the Seventh, fond of money, 
had urged his son's marriage with Catherine, in order to 
.avoid the return of her dower to Portugal. The Prince had 
openly expressed his reluctance to wed his brother's widow. 
The Primate had remonstrated against the marriage; the 
national feeling regarded it with disgust; but avarice 
conquered, the marriage was ultimately solemnised, and 
Catherine was crowned. 

Whether recklessness or parsimony tempted the young 
Monarch to this unnatural and unhallowed alliance, scruples 
soon began to arise, and as the successive children of the 
reluctant marriage died, Henry began to regard himself as 
under the Divine Anathema — " If a man shall take his 

brothers wife they shall be childless.'' (Leviticus 

XX. 21.) The question of the divorce was referred to Rome, 
then the great Casuist of Europe. But, the jx)licy of the 
Vatican, then entangled with the intrigues of the German 
Emperor, produced delays, which exasperated the impatient 
spirit of Henry, and at the suggestion of Cranmer, then a 
private Cleric, the question was laid before the Universities. 
It was given in favour of the Divorce, and Henry married 
Anne Boleyn, who, at the commencement of this tedious con- 
troversy, was scarcely out of her cradle (1 582). 

Cranmer was appointed to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury; subsecjuently, to afford a memorable and melancholy 
instance of the perils of high position to infirm minds. At 
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this distance of time, and in the perplexing forms of English 
polity, four centuries ago, it is difficult to trace the exact 
shape of any public character; but it is only due to the 
sacredness of the Reformation, the noblest recovery of 
national reason in the world, to disengage it from the weak- 
nesses of its human instruments. Cranmer was a scholar, a 
man of known capacity, and evidently a man of honest inten- 
tion. But, he lived in a time dangerous to a timid spirit : 
with the trials of a martyr, he had not the martyr s nerve ; 
exposed to the caprices of a tyrant, hourly threatening 
every man of distinction round him, he evidently hoped to 
escape these hazards by flexibility, which are honourably to 
be escaped by firmness alone ; and with the sincerest zeal for 
Religion, he feebly suifered the renown of the Reformation 
to be tarnished by compliances with the fancied expediencies 
of the time. It is not thus, that great things are to be 
achieved in the struggle of human progress ; and Cranmer, in 
the funeral pile, which burned away his stains with his life, 
had bitter grounds for lamentmg that he had not dared the 
defence of that truth, which would have fixed the faith of 
England, beyond the power of royal passion to degrade, or 
royal persecution to cast down. 

But, the Reformation had now risen to a stature beyond 
the casualties of personal character. The Papal supremacy, 
which had already placed all the Kings of Europe imder its 
influence, if not under its feet, was abolished, and England 
won the honour of having struck the first blow. 

The formal abolition of the Papal supremacy in England 
dates from the year 1534. The expression of the supremacy 
claimed by the Crown was moderate : — " No man knows 
better than the King the difference between the duties of a 
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Christian prince and spiritual persons. He pretends not to 
the cure of souls ; but to that authority which, while it vindi- 
cates his kingdom from a foreign and usurped power, will 
compel all persons within his dominions to conform to the 
laws of God/* * 

This important Act was necessarily and immediately 
followed by other efforts of freedom. The inquisitorial power 
of the Bishop's Court was extinguished, trial thenceforth 
being open; the Papal Canons were no longer Law; the 
whole change being completed by an oath abjiu^ing obedience 
to any foreign authority or potentate whatever. 

Henry, advancing in power, and, like all his predecessors, 
necessitous, now resolved to diminish the monkish esta- 
blishments, as the outposts of Rome. An Act was passed, by 
which all monasteries, with incomes under £100, were dis- 
solved (1536). The number thus extinguished is said to 
have amounted to three hundred and seventy-five, with an 
aggregate income of £30,000. Royal avarice, probably, had 
a much larger share in this rapid performance than royal 
zeal; but it was unquestionably beneficial to the Nation. 
The whole number of the monasteries was 1,176, an intoler- 
able burthen in a narrow territory, then poor, and with 
perhaps not a fifth of its present population. 

But, the extinction of the Monasteries was one of those 
events, which belong less to the agency of man, than to the 
course of nature. The National mind was advancing, and all 
that wanted buoyancy to float with it, must be buried under 
the surge. However true, that they had given some partial 
shelter to literature, in the dark ages, the classic pilgrim 
required the shelter no longer ; the i)ilgrim w^as *^ abroad." 

* ToiistiU's Letter to Pole. 
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The world itself had changed ; a new generation was grow- 
ing up round the monastery, year by year, whose robust 
strength threw into scorn the withered muscle of the Monk ; 
louder voices than ever rang in the cloister, were to be 
heard from every comer of the intellectual field : the com- 
mon light of day penetrating the cobwebbed windows, put 
out the tapers of all its shrines. The system was dying, and 
dying by the most incurable of all diseases, decrepitude. 
The grave was already dug, into which the rough hand of 
Henry only hurried it, and the royal pillage, which brought 
so many scandals on his name, in a few years would have 
fallen to the nation in the quiet form of a legacy. 

The principle of Monasticism is not to be found in 
Scripture. Its seclusion is opposed to the original command 
" Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth ;" its indo- 
lence is equally opposed to the spirit of the New Revelation. 
Christianity is a social religion ; it calls on the whole ardour 
and activity of man ; it makes all men responsible for their 
time, their talents, and their opportunities ; it moulds all men 
into one vast brotherhood, and insists on the vigorous and 
vigilant performance of the duties of brotherhood to all ; it 
makes no allowance for indolent piety, or sickly scorn of the 
world. The mind, like the frame, cannot undergo un- 
natural restraint without distortion. In the Monastery, 
ignorance grew darker, and superstition more severe ; religion 
was lost in ritual, and the contempt of the world was absorbed 
in the aggrandisement of its order. 

But if this was the effect of seclusion in its fairest view, 
what must be the Monastery, turned into a vast machine of 
popular influence and Papal intrigue, of spiritual pride 
|)amperefl by official dignity, of self-indulgence corrupted by 

Q 
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perpetual impunity, of the secret, regular, and continued 
licence of all the passions, stimulated by possession and 
covered by hypocrisy, or feebly chastised into compulsory 
virtue. 

The latter years of Henry were the development of his 
original nature. Ilis six marriages, all equally capricious 
and nearly all equally cruel, his irritable temper, dangerous 
to all who approached him, his ferocious tyranny in the 
execution of More and Fisher, and his sullen bigotry in the 
burning of Bilney, Bainham, and others, "of whom the 
World was not worthy," left nothing to complete the con- 
tempt of History, but his return to the yoke of Rome. 
Probably, the stings of conscience urged his renewed appeal 
to a religion, which offers a ready acquittal for all guilt 
Nominally Protestant, the publication of the " Six Acts " was, 
unequivocally, in the most slavish spirit of a prostrate mind. 
The " Six Acts " were the proposition of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the head of the Popish party, and were substantially as 
follows : — 

1. That, in the Sacrament of the Altar, after the Con- 
secration, there remaineth no substance of bread and wine ; 
but, under those forms, the natural body and blood of Christ 
are present. 

2. That Communion in lx)th kinds is not necessary to 
salvation, to all persons, by the law of God ; but that both 
the flesh and blood of Christ are together in each of the 
kinds. 

3. That priests, after the Order of Priesthood, may not 
marry, by the law of God. 

4. That vows of Chastity may be observed, by the law of 
God. 
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5. That the use of private Masses ought to be continued, 
which, as it is agreeable to God's law, so men receive great 
benefit thereby. 

6. That Auricular Confession is expedient and necessary, 
and ought to be retained in the Church. 

The penalties for the non-reception of these acts were as 
tyrannical as the Articles were heretical. To write against 
the first, was to incur the stake- Opposition to the others 
was, imprisonment for life; preaching against them was 
death. Cranmer was strongly adverse to them all ; but his 
resistance was, as usual, flexible. He sent his wife into 
Germany, and continued Archbishop. Latimer of Wor- 
cester, and Shaxton of Sarum, more honourably laid down 
their mitres. That Henry was in heart a relapsed Papist, 
may be easily conceived, from his bequeathing a provision for 
Masses, for the relief of his soul in Purgatory ! 

The accession of his son, Edward the Sixth, in his tenth 
year (1547), and the protectorate of the Duke of Somerset, 
the King's uncle, gave a considerable advance to the Re- 
formation. The "First book of Homilies," to supply the 
deficiency of preachers, was published ; the Laws against 
the Lollards were revoked ; the Six Articles were abolished ; 
the cup was given to the Laity ; orders were issued for the 
removal of images from the Churches ; a Communion Ser- 
vice was appointed, differing but slightly from the present 
pne, except that a part of it was in Latin, and a Bill was 
passed, allowing the Clergy to marry. But, the most 
effective change was the introduction of an English Liturgy 
(1549), including the abolition of the homage to the Romish 
Saints. We may well be surprised at the argument for 
retaining the Service in a language imintelligible to the 
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people. It was contested, that as the inscription on the 
Cross was in but three languages, the Service of the Church 
ought to be equally limited ! 

Disputations held in public, on the chief points of the 
Christian doctrine, in this reign, rather occupied the useless 
industry of Divines, than decided the questions at issue. 
Perhaps no controversy was ever decided by a public dis- 
putation. The logic must be light, for the popular ear ; the 
passions of the disputants are inflamed ; the truth is forced 
to depend on the talent of the disputant ; and conviction is 
reserved for a " more convenient season.** Besides Transub- 
stantiation, the constant subject of dispute ; the chief ques* 
tions were Infant Baptism and Predestination; subjects 
which still divide the Church. But, the words of our Lord, 
" Except a man be bom of water, and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God '* (John iii. 5), are a 
sufficient answer to those who deny the necessity of Baptism ; 
and the fact, that not less than a third of mankind die before 
the age of five years, is a suflScient answer to those who 
delay Baptism until youth. To those who deny the value of 
Baptism in infancy, the suflScient answer is, that the Jewish 
circumcision was divinely appointed to take place on the 
eighth day after birth ! and that the Jewish infant was 
thenceforth a declared member of the Church, and entitled 
to all the privileges of the Covenant of Abraham. The con- 
tinued resistance to these irrefragable proofs is among the 
most extraordinary prejudices of the human mind. 

Predestination is a subject, on which Scripture gives us 
no light whatever. That the Almighty knows the event of 
all actions, that he determines the course of things, and will 
fulfil his determination, are beyond all doubt. But, there 
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lies the limit of human knowledge ; the further infinite 
region is all darkness to the imperfect vision of man. 
Reason bewilders, but faith receives ; and we must only wait 
until the intellect can wing its way into a world, impene- 
trable but through the grave. 

Some acts of permanent benevolence distinguished this 
reign. Edward, on hearing a sermon preached by Ridley, 
urging the duty of charity, consulted him on the best 
objects of royal interest. On a conference with the Lord 
Mayor of London, the King commenced the foundation of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital for the Sick, Bridewell for 
the correction, or reform of Criminals, and Christ's Hospital 
for the education of the Sons of Citizens. 

One melancholy catastrophe clouded the latter years of 
this well-meaning reign, the death of the Duke of Somerset. 
Henry Seymour was the brother of Jane, the queen of the 
late King. Adopting, in early life, the profession of arms, 
according to the custom of men of birth in his day, he 
exhibited ability in the Continental and Scottish wars. On 
Henry's death, Seymour was appointed, by his will, one of 
the Sixteen Councillors of Regency; but, as the uncle of 
Edward, he speedily possessed himself of all but supreme 
power. Ambitious and bold, he assumed the titles of 
Governor of the King and Protector of the Kingdom; 
insatiable in the pursuit of emolument, he confiscated the 
Abbeys and Church properties without restraint ; until he 
had united the Nobles against him by his pride, and the 
Clergy by his plunder. Finally, he assumed the Lord 
Treasurership, and the rank of Earl Marshal, with the title 
of Duke of Somerset. Daring, reckless, and brilliant, there 
was now nothing between him and the throne, but a sickly 
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Sovereign, and a disputed succession. But, he had risen to 
the summit of power, only to feel the precariousness of 
fortune. In the next year (1549), he was a prisoner in the 
Tower! under charges of arbitrary violence and general 
extortion, was stripped of his offices, and heavily fined. The 
brief remainder of his life was spent in unsuccessful attempts 
to baffle the hatred of the Nobles, who were resolved to 
break him down. He was, at length, arraigned on the fatal 
charge of treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill (1552). 

We may well thank the calmer justice and gentler spirit 
of our age, which save us from these sights of horror ; some- 
times the result of guilty intrigue, sometimes of royal 
suspicion, sometimes of unsettled Law ; but, almost in every 
instance, cruel, unnecessary, and dishonouring to the Nation 
and the time. 

The King's health was now palpably declining, and his 
last act exhibited the mental weakness of disease. His 
appointment of Lady Jane Grey to the succession was a 
breach of the Law. Attempts have been made to vindicate it, 
by the royal alarms for the safety of Protestantism. But, no 
man can have a right to assist the cause of Religion, by the 
violation of justice. Providence must be left to carry on its 
own designs, without the aid of human presumption. The 
attempt was calamitous, ultimately brought the unhappy 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband to the scaffold, and 
probably envenomed the sullen spirit of Mary against 
Protestantism. Edward committed this hazardous act, not 
without warning. The Crown lawyers remonstrated against 
it, as treason ; and complied, at last, only on the promise of a 
pardon under the Great Seal. Cranmer, as usual, protested, 
and, as usual, unfortunately, yielded ; Hale refused, altogether. 
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The death of the King gave England into the hands of per- 
secution. 

The characteristic of this brief reign was favouritism — 
the sure evidence of feebleness in the master and fraud in 
the servants. Loving justice, Edward yet suffered Somerset 
to pillage without mercy; suffered Northumberland, in 
his turn, to bring Somerset to the scaffold. Religious, 
he yet suffered, though with reluctance and tears, Joan 
Boucher, an ignorant woman, who fanatically denied the 
Incarnation, to be sent to the stake. But, what firmness 
could be expected, from a boy of sixteen ? Sinking under a 
complication of disorders, his death was hastened by the 
medicines of a woman, whom Northumberland introduced, 
pledged to restore his health. This suspicious agents 
remedies had only the effect of sending him more speedily 
to the grave, after a reign, or rather a pupilage, of seven 
troubled years (1553). 
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UY, the daughter of Henry the Eighth 
and Catherine, though their mar- 
riage had been dissolved, and her 
title to the throne disclaimed by the 
late King, was received with popular 
> acclamation. Living in extreme se- 
clusion, little was known of her but 
her determined adherence to the 
h faith; but the Church, weary of 
id the people dreading a disputed suc- 
med her with the general gladness 
3w reign. 
3ect was suddenly darkened. The 

J silenced all preachers but those who 

could obtain a royal licence — an act equivalent to silencing 
the whole Protestant pulpit. Other acts of the prerogative 
immediately followed. Holgate, Archbishop of York ; 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter ; Ridley, Bishop of London ; 
and Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, were imprisoned. But 
the arrest which probably excited the greatest sympathy 
was that of old Latimer, formerly Bishop of Worcester. 
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The life of Latimer deserves to be written on the walls 
of every school in England, as an example of plain dealing, 
sincerity of principle, and fortitude in practice — the noblest 
materials of the national character. 

Bom in an humble station, the son of a Leicestershire 
yeoman (1479), Latimer was sent to Cambridge in his four- 
teenth year. lie had been reared a Romanist, but at the 
University he became a convert to the Reformation. His 
practical spirit was instantly shown in a series of sermons^ 
confuting the Romish claims, and overthrowing the abuses of 
Tradition, works of supererogation, and the general authority 
of Rome. His ability and ardour soon made him con- 
spicuous ; but they as soon marked him out for the hand of 
power. Wolsey, though concerned with loftier objects than 
the punishment of opinions, giving way to the importunities 
of Warham, the Archbishop, formed a Court of Ecclesias- 
tics to chastise heresy. Latimer and his friend Bilney were 
summoned. Bilney unhappily recanted in terror. Wolsey, 
perhaps disdaining to mingle in such scenes, dismissed 
him and Latimer. Bilney, in an agony of remorse, imme- 
diately recanted his recantation, and went through Norfolk 
preaching against images, pilgrimages, and saint worship, 
with the resolution of effacing his shame by martyrdom. He 
was seized, and, as a relapsed heretic, burned — a sentence 
which he met with holy courage. 

Latimer, instead of shrinking from this dreadful hazard, 
challenged the Crown, by writing an appeal to the King, on 
the evil of prohibiting the Bible in English. Fortunately, 
Henry more admired the boldness than felt the offence, and 
even promoted him. 

The Reformation was now in the ascendant, and under 
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the patronage of Anne Boleyn and Thomas Cromwell, 
Latimer was created Bishop (1535). He still lost none of 
his zeal ; preferment had not the power to restrain his mascu- 
line spirit, nor a Court to teach him courtiership. The King's 
vices were a scandal in the eyes of Protestantism, and on the 
New Year's Day, when it was customary for the Bishops to 
approach the throne with a present, Latimer, instead of a 
purse, presented a New Testament, with the leaf turned down 
on the text, " Adulterers God will judge." The King care- 
lessly smiled, and the bold remonstrant remained unharmed. 

But, he had still severe tests to suffer. The death of the 
([ueen changed the temper of the reign. The " Six Articles " 
passed, and Latimer, nobly refusing to comply against his 
conscience, at once gave up his Bishopric. 

He now withdrew into concealment, but was discovered, 
and imprisoned until Henry's death. The accession of 
Edward set him free; but he could never be induced to 
resume his Bishopric. He preached often and with great 
effect. His style though rustic was subtle, though simple was 
sarcastic, and though reverent was often mingled with a grave 
humour, which highly attracted the popular attention. But, 
the accession of Mary stopped him in this illustrious career. 
Latimer was cited before the Council. On this warning, he 
might have fled, like others : but he was now fourscore, and 
perhaps the generous nature of the man prompted him, like 
Polycarp, to make his last years an offering to his great Cause. 
After an imprisonment of sixteen months he, with Ridley, was 
brought before a Commission, and resisting every inducement 
to sign Articles of Subscription, was committed to the flames 
(1555). 

In his last hour he exhibited all the fortitude of his life ; 
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he cheeretl his fellow-sufferer Ridley, and throwing off his 
old gown, and standing in the shroud, which he had prepared 
for his death, he uttered, while the faggot was blazing round 
his feet, the almost prophetic promise — " Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God*s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out ! " Then, commending his soul to God, he 
calmly died. 

Ridley was a man of superior accomplishments, intelli- 
gence, and opportunities. Educated at Cambridge, at Pem- 
broke Hall, of which he became a Fellow and President ; 
he had travelled for some years on the Continent, and there 
becoming acquainted with the leading Reformers, he signa- 
lised himself, on his return, by preaching against the Papal 
Supremacy. Promoted, under the protection of Cranmer, to 
a Living in Kent, to a stall in Westminster, and to a King s 
Chaplaincy, he was successively created Bishop of Rochester 
and London. 

His talents, and the manliness of his character, rendered him 
a natural object of persecution in a reign, of which Gardiner 
was the chief authority, and Bonner, the established execu- 
tioner. After an imprisonment of eight months in the Tower, 
he was carried to Oxford to stand on his defence against a 
deputation of the Popish Prelacy. But, his sentence was in- 
evitable, and he was condemned to the stake. On that awful 
occasion, he displayed all the dignity of his station, and the 
calmness of his courage ; in the words of his companion in 
this glorious termination of a life of honour, sanctity, and 
benevolence, Ridley " played the man," and gave an imperish- 
able example, of the grandeur in which even the most igno- 
minious death may be confronted by a Christian ! 
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One of Mary's first promises, on her accession, had been the 
maintenance of the Reformed Religion. But, on the opening 
of her first Parliament, the Mass was solemnised, in Latin, 
before the Lords and Commons, with all the Ceremonial 
of the Romish Church; a proceeding wholly in contempt 
of the existing Laws. In the next year (1554), the Mass 
was re-established everywhere, and marriage was declared 
incompatible with any spiritual office. A great number of 
the Clergy, by some reckoned at three-fourths of the whole, 
were deprived of their Livings, and the Clergy were forbidden 
to take the oath of supremacy. The Queen's marriage with 
Philip of Spain provoked an insurrection, under Sir Thomas 
Wiat, which, with the usual fate of those lawless attempts, 
being weakly conducted, and finally crushed, increased the 
tyranny of the throne. 

The suppression of Wiat's rash attempt, the Queen s 
Spanish marriage, her hope of an heir, and the general 
submission of the people, at length determined Mary to 
extinguish Protestantism. The means were long discussed 
in the Council ; in which Cardinal Pole took the lenient side, 
and Gardiner the violent one. 

Pole was a man of the highest birth, of much learning, 
much knowledge of Courts, formed by extensive intercourse 
with the governments of Europe, and of a humane spirit, 
more to his honour than all. He was the son of Lord 
Montacute, Henry the Seventh's cousin, by Margaret, 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother of Henry the 
Fourth. Educated at Oxford, he early entered into the 
Church, and received promotion from Henry the Eighth. 
Travelling in Italy, then the great school of all accomplish- 
ment, he acquired fame in foreign literature, and, returning 
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to England, became a conspicuous figure in the Court of 
Henry. But, hostile to the divorce of Catherine, he resisted 
the persuasions of the King, and returned to the Continent, 
thus manfully forfeiting all his preferments. There he soon 
obtained superior distinctions. He was created Cardinal, 
was employed in Papal negotiations with France and the 
Empire, was one of the three Legates to the Council of 
Trent, and fixed the eyes of men upon him, until he was 
regarded as the probable successor to the Popedom. 

The accession of Mary turned his thoughts again to his 
countiy; and, on the death of Cranmer, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Though suspected of a tendency 
to Lutheranism, from his foreign associations, he was a steady 
supporter of the Romish discipline. But, the times were 
anxious, the scenes passing before him must have been pain* 
ful to any man with a human heart in his bosom ; and he 
probably often regretted the peaceful days of his Italian 
studies. The death of Mary (1556) depressed a constitution 
unfitted for the struggles of the time. He was seized with 
fever, and died at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. 

In referring to the events of a period which has made 
the name of Mary infamous to all posterity; to avoid aU 
exaggeration, the narrative is taken literally from the pages 
of the Historian,* whose statements have now been a hundred 
years before the world, and who cannot be suspected of 
favour to Protestantism. 

" The persecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of 
St. Paul's, a man eminent in his party for virtue, as well as 
for learning. Gardiner's plan was, first to attack men of 
that character, whom he hoi)ed terror would bend to sub- 

* Hume, c. xxxvi. 
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mission ; and whose example, either of punishment or 
recantation, would naturally have influence on the multitude. 
Rogers, besides the care of his own preservation, lay under 
other powerful temptations to compliance; he had a wife 
whom he tenderly loved, and ten children. Yet, such was 
his serenity, after his condemnation, that the gaolers, it is 
said, waked him from a sound sleep, when the hour of his 
execution approached. He had desired to see his wife, 
before he died. But Gardiner told him, that he was a priest, 
and could not possibly have a wife: thus adding insult to 
cruelty. Rogers was burnt in Smithiield. 

" Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, had been tried at the 
same time with Rogers ; but was sent to his own Diocese, to 
be executed. This circumstance was contrived, to strike the 
greater terror into his flock. But, it was a matter of con- 
solation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving testimony, by his 
death, to that doctrine which he had formerly preached 
among them. 

" When he was tied to the stake, a stool was set before 
him, and the Queen*s pardon laid upon it; which, it was 
still in his power to merit by a recantation. But, he ordered 
it to be removed, and cheerfully prepared himself for that 
dreadful punishment to which he was sentenced. He suf- 
fered it in its full severity." (The further detail of his 
torment is too painful for modern ears.) ^^ He was heard to 
pray, and to exhort the people, till his tongue, swollen with 
the violence of his agony, could no longer permit his 
utterance. He was three quarters of an hour in torture, 
which he bore with inflexible constancy. 

" Sanders was burnt at Coventry. A pardon was also 
oflered him; but he rejected it, and embraced the stake; 
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saying, ' Welcome the Cross of Christ. Welcome everlasting 
life/ Taylor, Parson of Hadleigh, was punished by fire, in 
that place, surrounded by his ancient friends and parishioners. 
When tied to the stake, he rehearsed a psalm in English ; 
one of his guards struck him on the mouth, and bade him 
speak Latin; another, in a rage, gave him a blove on the 
head with his halbert, which happily put an end to his 
torments. 

" Ferrar, Bishop of St. David's, was burnt in his own 
Diocese, and his appeal to Cardinal Pole was not attended 
to. One Hunter, a man of nineteen, an apprentice, having 
been seduced by a priest into a dispute, had unwarily denied 
the * Real Presence.' Sensible of his danger, he immediately 
absconded. But, Bonner laying hold of his father, threatened 
him with the greatest severities, if he did not produce the 
young man, to stand his trial. Hunter, hearing of the vexa- 
tions to which his father was exposed, voluntarily surrenderee! 
himself to Bonner, and was condemned to the flames, by 
that barbarous Prelate. 

" Thomas Hawkes, when conducted to the stake, agreed 
with his friends that, if he found the torture tolerable, he 
would make them a signal to that purpose, in the midst of 
the flames. His zeal for the Cause in which he suffered, so 
supported him, that he stretched out his arms, the signal 
agreed on, and, in that posture, he expired. 

" One execution, in particular, was attended with circum- 
stances, which, even at that time, excited astonishment, by 
reason of their unusual barbarity. A woman, in Guernsey, 
being near the time of her labour, when brought to the 
stake; was delivered, in the midst of the flames. One of 
the guards immediately snatched the infant from the fire. 
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and attempted to save it. But, a magistrate, who stood by, 
ordered it to be thrown back, being determined, he said, that 
nothing should survive which sprang from so obstinate and 
heretical a parent. 

" The persons condemned to those punishments were not 
convicted of teaching, or dogmatising, contrary to the Esta- 
blished Religion. ITiey were seized merely on suspicion, 
and Articles being offered to them to subscribe, they were 
immediately, on their refusal, condenmed to the * flames. 
Those instances of barbarity, so unusual in the Nation, ex- 
cited horror ; the constancy of the martyrs was the object of 
admiration, and as men have a principle of ecfuity engraven 
in their minds, which even false religion is not able wholly 
to obliterate, they were shocked to see persons of probity, 
of honour, of pious dispositions, exposed to punishments 
more severe than were inflicted on the greatest ruffians, for 
crimes subversive of civil society. To exterminate the whole 
Protestant party was knoAvn to be impossible ; and nothing 
could appear more iniquitious, than to subject to torture the 
most conscientious and courageous among them, and allow 
the hypocrites and cowards to escape. Each martyrdom, 
therefore, was equivalent to a hundred sermons against 
Popery ; and men either avoided such horrid spectacles, or 
returned from them full of a violent, though secret, indigna- 
tion, against the persecutors. Repeated orders were sent 
from the Council to quicken the diligence of the magistrates, 
in searching out heretics ; and in some places the gentry 
were constrained to countenance by their presence, those 
barbarous executions. 

" Gardiner, who had vainly expected that a few examples 
would strike terror into the Reformers, finding the work 

s 
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daily multiply upon him, devolved the invidious office on 
others ; chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners and 
of brutal character, who seemed to rejoice in the torments of 
the unhappy suflferers. He sometimes whipped the prisoners 
with his own hands, till he was tired with the violence of the 
exercise : he tore out the beard of a weaver, who refused to 
relinquish his religion, and, that he might give him a speci- 
men of burning, he held his hand to the candle, till the 
sinews and veins shrank and burst." 

It is remarkable, that during this whole period of abomi- 
nation and agony we find no remonstrance from the Po])ish 
Clergy, who were now all-powerful with the throne. Even the 
foreigner Philip, if not more compassionate was more politic ; 
for he ordered his Confessor, in his presence to deliver a 
Sermon, in favour of Toleration. 

** But, the Court, finding that Bonner, however shameless 
and savage, would not bear alone the whole infamy, soon 
threw off the mask, and the unrelenting temi)er of the 
Queen, as well as of the King, ap})eared, wthout control." 
The general remark of the historian must find an assent in 
every rational mind. *' Human nature appears not, on any 
occasion, so detestable, and at the same time, so absurd, as 
in these religious persecutions, which sink men below infernal 
spirits in wickedness, and beasts in folly." 

Religious persecution is doubly detestable, because it 
forces men into falsehood. It may make hypocrites, it never 
made converts. ITie rack may coerce, it can never convince. 
It is also folly ; for all experience proves, that truth can- 
not be exterminated; and the Christian Annals tell us, 
that the only result of a cruelty that wastes the strength and 
dishonours the character of nations is, to spread the power of 
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opinion, and finally fortify the vigour of resistance. In fact, 
the union of religion with cruelty, is the most inconceivable 
among the dark and tortuous anomalies of man. This is 
Satan putting on the garb of an angel of light. While we 
have the express refusal of our Lord, to punish the insult of 
the Samaritan village, in the memorable words, " The Son of 
man is come, not to destroy men's lives, but, to save ; " while 
we see that, even on the cross, instead of casting an anathema 
upon his murderers. He prays, " Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do," we can have some sense of 
that weight of vengeance, which shall yet be the lot of the 
persecutor. In this country, thanks to God, and to the 
martyrs, we may regard ourselves as safe from persecution. 
Still, the example of those heroic minds must not be 
thrown aside. There will yet be a Persecution, in the ful- 
ness of time ; though under what circumstances we know 
not, and at what period, is beyond calculation. We must, 
for ever, remember the manly dignity, the ardent zeal, the 
pure faith and the invincible fortitude, of our religious 
ancestry. 

" And, when he had opened the Fifth Seal, I saw under 
the Altar, the souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held. 

" And they cried with a loud voice, saying, * How long, 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge, and avenge om- 
blood on them that dwell on the Earth ? ' 

" And white robes were given unto every one of them ; 
and it was said to them, that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellowservants also and their brethren, thai 
shoidd he killed as ihey xvei^e^ should be fulfilled." (Revelation 
vi. 9-11.) 
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It was computed that, in those three desperate years, two 
hundred and seventy-three persons were brought to the 
stake, besides those who were punished by imprisonment, 
fine, and confiscation ; and it was observable, that the 
greater part of these sufferings fell upon individuals whose 
humble position could not have excited either the fear or the 
jealousy of power. '' One hundred husbandmen, servants, and 
labourers, and eighty-four tradesmen suffered by fire ; besides 
five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, fifty-five 
women, and four children." 

"This persevering cruelty seems astonishing; yet is it 
much inferior to what has been practised in other countries. 
A great author computes, that in the Netherlands alone« 
from the time that the Edict of Charles the Fifth was pro- 
mulgated against the Reformers, there had been fifty thou- 
sand persons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnty on 
account of religion ; and that in France the number had also 
been considerable. Yet, in both countries, as the same 
author subjoins, the progress of the new opinions, instead of 
toeing checked, was rather forwarded by those persecutions." * 

The popular murmurs at those atrocities reached the eai* 
of the Council ; but, only with the effect of increasing its 
severity. A Commission was appointed to extirpate heresy. 
Its office was, " to search after all heresies ; to seize on the 
bringers in, the sellers, and the readers, of aU heretical books, 
to punish all misdemeanors in any Church or Chapel ; to try 
all Priests who did not preach the Sacrament of the Altar ; 
with all persons who did not hear Mass ; or come to the 
parish Church to service, or would not go in processions ; or 
did not take holy bread, or holy water. If they found any 

* Hume, c. xxxvii. 
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that did obstinately persist in such heresies, they were to put 
them in the hands of their ordinaries, to be punished accord- 
ing to the Spiritual Laws/' 

Bringing these proceedings still nearer to the practice of 
the Inquisition; letters were written to Lord North and 
others, enjoining them, " to put to the torture such obstinate 
persons, as would not confess, and there, to order them at 
their discretion." Spies and informers were also employed, 
according to the practice of that iniquitous tribunal. In 
addition, a proclamation was issued against books of heresy, 
treason, and sedition, declaring that, whosoever had any of 
those books, and did not presently bum them, without read- 
ing them, or showing them to any other person, should be 
esteemed a rebel ; and without any further delay, be executed 
by Martial Law ! It is difficult to decide, whether we ought 
to be more astonished at the submission of the people, the 
bigotry of the throne, or the irreligion of the Church, in 
this riot of revel and tyranny. It was fitly consummated by 
a royal deputation to the Pope, soliciting to be reconciled, and 
readmitted into the bosom of Rome. 

One tragedy was still to be performed, which, by the rank 
of its victim, by his long connection with high public services, 
and by his distinguished favour with Henry and Edward, 
startled the nation more than all the past — the execution of 
Cranmer. He had long lain in prison. The Queen now 
determined to put him to death ; but, to show her spiritual 
zeal, rather than her royal authority, he was to be charged 
with heresy, not treason. On this charge, he was cited to 
appear at Rome ; but, being kept in prison at Oxford, he, of 
course, could not answer the citation, and he was condemned 
as contumacious. Bonner and Thiriby of £]y were sent to 
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his prison to degrade lum ; whicli was done, with triumphant 
insolence. But, the purpose of the Queen was, to degrade his 
reputation, still more than his rank ; and offers of the most 
tempting kind were made to him, on condition of abandoning 
his faith. Here, that weakness of character, which had so 
often made him sin against his better judgment, once more 
api)eared ; the terror of a torturing death overcame him, and, 
in an evil hour, he subscribed the doctrines of the Papal 
Supremacy and Transubstantiation. 

But for the direct statement of the historian, it would be 
scarcely possible to believe in the treachery that followed. 
The Queen and Council, resolving that his recantation should 
not save his life, sent orders that he should acknowledge his 
errors in Church, and that, immediately on having thus 
openly disgraced himself, he should be led to the stake. 
But, the design failed ; the fallen man surprised his auditory, 
by a lofty declaration of his faith, pronouncing, that whatever 
duty he owed to the throne, he had a higher duty in adhering 
to the truth. He then spoke pathetically of his late unhappy 
recantation. " That there was one miscarriage of his life, of 
which, above all others, he repented, the insincere declaration 
to which he had the weakness to consent, and which the fear 
of death alone extorted from him ; that he was willing to 
seal with his blood the doctrine which he firmly believed to 
have been communicated from Heaven ; and that, as his 
hand had erred, by betraying his heart, it should first he 
punished^ and pay the forfeit of its offence." 

At the stake, he stretched out his hand, and vrithout 
betraying the least sign of weakness, or even of pain, he held 
it in the flame, till it was consumed ; calling aloud several 
times, " This hand has offended." Wlien this resolute atone^ 
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ment was made, his countenance assumed serenity, he seemed 
wholly insensible to the flames, and thus his body was con- 
sumed. His heart was said to have been found in his ashes, 
imtouched, and, in the fond feelings of the people, this was 
supposed to be a sign of his resolution. Thus heroically died 
the chief man of Protestantism. 

But, even without any touch of those feelings, it becomes a 
natural question ; by what means those victims seem to have 
remained insensible to the tortures of those deaths. We 
know, that there are extremes of pain, which not merely 
overcome the firmest courage, but actually subdue all physical 
faculties, rendering the sufferer incapable of thought, or 
word. Yet, we see those men, sj)eaking, exhorting, and, 
sometimes, even chanting hymns, in the midst of fire, the 
most agonising of all tortures. The soldier may meet death 
daringly, but, he meets it in the full force of life. The 
American Indian may defy torture, but, he meets it with 
nerves hardened by long severity. But, here we see men, 
old, accustomed to all the softnesses of life, or enfeebled by the 
dungeon, not merely facing death with constancy, but evi- 
dently overcoming the physical sense of suffering. Can it be 
sui)erstitious, to suppose, that the Almighty administered 
that help ; or, that He, who controlled the flame of the 
furnace in Babylon, and gave serenity to the crushed and 
dying Stephen, might have given supernatural aid, in those 
trying and terrible moments, to the glorious martyrs of 
England ? 

The Queen's days were now rapidly closing. Tyranny is, 
proverbially, avenged upon the Tyrant. Deserted by her 
husband, unsuccessful in her French war, discontented with 
her Parliament, and sinking under hopeless disease, her last 
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hours had almost every feature of human misfortune. But, 
I)erhaps, the heaviest retaliation was, in the hatred of her 
people. Her reign, for the last three years, had been a 
series of executions. There was blood everywhere ; all was 
terror ; no voice reached her from cities, villages, or fields, 
but a voice of sorrow, anger, or execration ! She must have 
had the perpetual consciousness (and none can 1x5 more 
bitter to a Sovereign), that her death would be a national 
rejoicing. She fell into a fever, and soon died (1558). Her 
death filled England with exultation ! 
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THE REFORMERS. 

OHN JEWEL, Bishop of Salisbury, was one 
of the champions of the Reformation. Bom in 
1522, in Devonshire, of an ancient family, he 
was sent to Merton College, and there educated 
chiefly under Parkhurst, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, who formed a high conception of his 
ability, and was in the habit of saying, " Paul's 
Cross will surely one day ring of that boy/' 
Removing to Corpus, an enlarged opportunity 
for study, he became distinguished for scholarshi]), 
and by his diligence endangered his health, rising 
continually at four in the morning, and studying, 
with but slight intervals, till ten at night. His 
^c acquirements were, consequently, of the most 
extensive order ; Philosophy, Mathematics, Logic, and above 
all, and consummating all. Theology. He was chosen by his 
College, Reader in Humanity and Rhetoric, studied Cicero 
for the enrichment of his style, and imitated the practice of 
Demosthenes, in lonely speaking (not on the sea-shore, but 
in the woods of Shotover), to give him the freedom and 
fluency of ancient eloquence. 

T 
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His personal conduct was so exempt from the irregular- 
ities of Collegiate youth in his day ; that the Dean, a rigid 
disciplinarian, used to say, " I should love thee. Jewel ; if 
thou wert not a Zuinglian. Thou art a heretic in thy birth, 
bnt an angel in thy life. Truly thou art an honest man, but a 
Lutheran'' The Dean seems to have had no nice faculty 
for doctrinal distinction. Jewel lectured with such popularity, 
that his former Tutor, Parkhurst, attending him one day, 
at the close of the Lecture, addressed him with the learned 
acknowledgment, 

** Olim diacipulus mihi, chare Juelle, fuisti. 
Nunc ax> diacipulus, te renuente, tuus." 

Jewel took orders, was elected a Fellow of his College, 
and, from the accession of Edward, by his zeal, talent, and 
literature, became a public character. Diligent and inventive 
in all things ; in his attendance on the Lectures of Peter 
Martyr, then the most celebrated Professor of Theology, he 
contrived a shorthand, which enabled him to take them 
down with sufficient accuracy, and afterwards to record the 
whole of the Disputation between Martyr and the Papal 
Doctors. 

The great instrument of Papal power in those days was 
the scaffold ; the great instrument of Protestant power was 
the pulpit. Following the maxim of the Apostle, " How 
can they hear, without a preacher?" men of ability were 
chosen to address the people. One of Jewel's Sermons on 
those occasions, at Oxford, is partially preserved. Beginning 
with expressions of his own inadequacy to the weight of his 
task, he deplored the continued conflict between religion and 
superstition ; described the decAy brought by laxity of dis- 
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cipline upon the University ; and then exultingly turned to 
the brighter prospects opening upon the learned world. He 
rejoiced in the royal munificence, which promised a glorious 
course to science and society, and implored his hearers to 
make themselves worthy of the gifts, which the Almighty 
appeared ready to l)estow upon the land. "A sense of 
shame,** said this strenuous preacher, ^^ the desolation of the 
true faith, fear of the Divine wrath, all combined to awake 
them to the duty of the Christian. This was no time 
for daintiness, or ease, or festivity, or licence. But, this was 
the time for learned labour, and studious vigils, and praise- 
worthy pursuits, and purity of life. Thus only, our good 
works * so shine before men, that they may glorify our 
Father which is in Heaven.' ** 

What a difference must have been felt, between those 
vivid and practical appeals to the heart ; and the tedious and 
trifling enumeration of childish fables, improbable miracles, 
and obsolete quotations from the Fathers, which formed the 
heavy substance of the rare sermons of an indolent Clergy. 

At the accession of Mary, Jewel had already acquired 
too public a name to escape the blow, which struck first at 
all die eminent in the Church. He was driven from his 
College, under the various charges of being a disciple of 
Peter Martyr, of being ordained according to the New 
Service Book, and of refusing to be present at the Mass. 
But, though suffering those vexations, his character stood so 
high, that when Oxford addressed the Queen, he was 
appointed to the office of orator. Mary was not yet, a 
declared persecutor, and Jewel performed his part, dex- 
trously and delicately. But, he was already marked for 
vengeance. Marshal, Dean of Christ Church, a man 
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notorious for treachery alike to Protestantism and Popery ; 
insisted on his signing a subscription to the Romish doc- 
trines. Jewel, with the stake before him, as the |)enalty of 
refusal ; and not allowed a moment for consulting with his 
friends, gave way, and unhappily signed. 

Those instances must be aJways regretted : but before 
we affix a stigma on them, we should imagine ourselves in 
the time, the position, and the i)erils of Jewel's day. No 
precept was ever worthier of remembrance, than " Ijct him 
that thinketh he standeth, beware, lest he fall." The 
firmest fortitude, the most solemn resolve, the sternest nerve, 
dependent on human impulses alone, may be surprised into 
sudden failure. The only secure strength must be supplied 
by prayer ; its source is above man. It was this strength, 
that taught the startled peasant, and the feeble woman to 
die, with a magnanimity; that often put the priest, the 
soldier, and the statesman, to shame. 

Jewel was now in the deepest distress, mental and bodily, 
lie saw all his friends scattered, his reputation lost, his 
office gone. Shrinking from the death of a martyr, he 
had no alternative but the life of a mendicant. 

But, he soon found that even this miserable choice was 
denied him. Uis conversion was despised, and his melan- 
choly compromise had no other effiact than to extinguish his 
character. He suddenly received information that he was to 
die. 

His escape was extraordinary. If he had remained 
in Oxford but one night more, he would have been arrested ; 
if he had taken the direct road to London, he would have 
been seized by the way. Setting out by night, and on foot, 
though always afflicted with lameness, he walked till he 
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could walk no farther, and then, exhausted with cold and 
hunger, he threw himself on the ground. There he would 
probably have died, but for the accidental passing of a man, 
who had been a servant of Latimer. This man found a horse 
for him, and led him to the house of a Lady Warcup, a 
friend of the Reformation. She assisted him in his journey 
to London. There he lay concealed, but pursued by the 
Government, till, by the help of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
who su])plied the money for his journey, he reached the 
common refuge of his English brethren — Frankfort. 

But, even there, he had a severe trial to sustain: he 
was an apostate ; his apostacy was known, and he had to 
stand before a crowd of highminded and hallowed men, who 
had left everything behind for principle. He was received 
with unexpected kindness. He was forgiven ; but he could 
not forgive himself, till he had declared his penitence from the 
pulpit. On the next Sunday after his arrival, he addressed 
an assembly, such as perhaps no penitent had ever addressed 
before — an assembly of Confessors, the eminent in faith, 
character, and learning ; exiles for the faith ; " the true lights 
of England." 

Jewel spoke the language of the deepest contrition. In 
a voice almost stifled with sighs and tears, he cried, " It was 
my abject, and cowardly mind, and faint heart, that made my 
weak hand commit this wickedness." He then fervently 
implored pardon of God, whom he had thus offended, and of 
the Church which he had thus dishonoured. His hearers 
were moved, some even to tears, by his passionate sorrow, 
and they embraced him as a restored brother. 

After a brief residence at Frankfort, he went to Stras- 
burg, on the invitation of his friend, Peter Martyr, who hail 
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returned from England two years before. At Frankfort he 
associated with a number of English divines in their constant 
study of theology. 

In the early part of their exile, those divines had been 
supported by pecuniary assistance from the friends of the 
Reformation in England; but Gardiner, having discovered 
this resource, put a stop to it, bitterly vowing that he would 
make them '' gnaw their nails through hunger." The defi- 
ciency, however, was made up by the assistance of the foreign 
clergy, and the Prince of Wittenberg. 

Jewel subsequently resided at Zurich, on the removal of 
Peter Martyr to the Hebrew professorship of its College, and 
probably travelled to Padua for the purposes of literature. 
During this period he was continually occupied in anxious 
correspondence with the exiles, consoling their dejection, 
reconciling their differences, and cheering them all with the 
prospect of a speedy restoration — an idea which seems to 
have been fixed with singular firmness in his mind. 

The conjecture was soon realised. On the 1 7th of No- 
vember, 1558, Elizabeth ascended the throne. The joyful 
intelligence spread rapidly through the Continent, and the 
great body of the exiles immediately commenced their 
journey homewards. In 1559, Jewel returned. A letter to 
his friend Peter Martyr gives a dissatisfied description of 
public affairs: — Popery was still in power; mass was still 
performed; the Popish prelacy still ruled in Convocation; 
the Queen had declared nothing, but was supposed to be 
influenced by the Council, and the Ambassador of Spain. 
Yet, there was one gleam of sunshine. Elizabeth had 
appointed a Disputation, to be held in Westminster, of Pro- 
testant divines (among whom was Jewel himself) and Popish 
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prelates and doctors. The questions were to be the most 
prominent points of discipline : Whether service and sacra- 
ments should be in a foreign tongue ? Whether Provincial 
Councils should have authority to establish ceremonies? 
Whether the service of the mass was to be regarded as pro- 
pitiatory ? 

All those proceedings were evidently favourable, though, 
not yet, equal to the glowing expectations of the returned 
exiles. The Disputation was held ; the controversy was to 
be carried on by papers ; the Protestants brought theirs, the 
Papists brought none. As usual, both parties claimed the 
victory. But, the people naturally concluded that the silent 
party was the defeated one. The great change was evidently 
advancing. Reformers were placed in the vacant Bishoprics, 
and a Commission (in which Jewel was included) visited the 
Coimties, to ascertain the state of Religion. His next letter 
to his friend was more hopeful. 

** I have now, one foot on the ground ; and the other, on 
my horse*s back. For I am speedily to enter on a long and 
arduous legation for the settlement of reh'gion. The com- 
pass of my journey will be about seven hundred miles ; so 
that I apprehend, it must be full four months before we can 
return. Our affairs are now in a sufficiently prosperous 
course ; the Queen is admirably well disposed ; the people 
everywhere are thirsting after religion. — In Scotland, every- 
thing is in a ferment. The King, surrounded by a numerous 
throng of satellites, is holding conventions throughout the 
whole kingdom. The old Queen has been compelled to shut 
herself up in garrison. The Nobility, with a union of 
hearts and hands, are restoring religion everywhere, in spite 
of all opposition. In all parts, the monasteries are levelled 
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with the ground. The theatrical dresses, the sacrilegious 
chalices, the images, altars ; all are consigned to the flames. 
Not a vestige of the ancient superstition and idolatry is left." 
Those violent operations were disliked by Jewel; if we 
understand his expression, *' We have all heard of drinking 
like a Scythian, but, this is, to church it like a Scythian.** 

He then reverts to England. " Certain of our friends 
are designated for Bishoprics, — ^and I, the very * least of the 
Apostles,* for Salisbury. This burden, I have positively 
resolved to shake off. In the mean time, there is still a 
dismal solitude in our Universities ; the young men fly in all 
directions, rather than agree in the present state of religion/' 

Those letters have even an historic value, as transcripts of 
the time by an intelligent observer ; as religious documents 
they have, of course, the higher interest, of detailing the 
struggles through which truth has, always, to force its way. 
He writes again (1559), " At last, I have returned to 
London, worn and harassed by painful journeying. You, 
possibly, have thought me dead, because I have not written. 
I, in the mean while, was kept away three months by 
the duties of this arduous commission. Receive then, in a 
single word, the result of much laborious inquiry. We 
found everywhere the minds of the multitude sufficiently 
well disposed to the true religion. Nevertheless, it is scarcely 
to be believed, what a harvest, or rather, what a wilderness, 
of superstition, had sprung up in the time of the Marian 
darkness (the reign of Mary). We found everywhere votive 
reliques of Saints, nails with which the infatuated people 
dreamed that Christ had been pierced, and certain minute 
fragments of the sacred Cross. The number of sorceresses 
and witches, in all quarters, was enormous. The Cathedral 
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Churches had become dens of robbers, or worse, if anything 
more foul and iniquitous could be named." 

The Reformation now made rapid progress. The priest- 
hood yielded on every side, some with a versatility rendered 
scandalous by the number of their changes, some doubtless 
from increasing knowledge of the truth. Ultimately ; of the 
whole Romish body, prelates, dignitaries, and parish priests, 
but a hundred and eighty-nine resisted the Reformation ! 
In later times the Established Chiu^ch has been charged 
with usurping the property of the Romish ; the charge is 
evidently fnvolous. The property remained in the same 
hands, the superstition alone had given way. The only dif- 
ference was, that knowledge had superseded ignorance. 
" They saw him that had the legion, sitting and clothed, and 
in his right mind." (Mark v.) 

The residence of the exiles at Frankfort and Geneva had 
saved them from probable suffering in England, but, it had 
produced dissension among themselves. Questions of dis- 
cipline began to assume an unhappy importance, and on 
their return, the strongest reluctance was generally exhibited 
to the ordinary dress of the Clergy in divine service. The 
cap and surplice were objects of peculiar avei'sion. The sub- 
ject was treated upon in Jewel's letters to Peter Martyr. 
The question is still important, and the recusants among 
ourselves may derive advantage from the calm wisdom of that 
celebrated Theologian, giving his opinion at a distance from 
the dispute, and deciding on an unclouded view. Jewel had 
been urgent for giving up all that reminded the people of the 
past, and even thought of abandoning his rank (for the 
Queen s commands had induced him to accept the mitre), 
unless he could exclude the Cross from usage in the Churches. 
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" As far as I can divine," says one of his letters, " I shall not 
hereafter write to you, as a Bishop, for matters are now 
come to that pass, that crosses of tin or silver must be 
restored; or the Bishoprics relinquished." Peter Martyr 
answered in three letters, " To a friend," (Cuidam Anglo,) 
doubtless. Jewel ; advising, in substance, that he should remain 
tranquil, not relinquish his office, nor desert the immediate 
duties of his position. 

"With respect to wearing the cap, whether square or 
round, when not engaged in sacred ministrations, we think 
there can be no need of unseemly contention, for this is a 
])oint in which superstition does not appear to have any 
proper place. As to the Clerical habits, it is the opinion of 
Bullinger, that they ought not to be used in the sacred 
offices, since they exhibit the appearance of the Mass, and 
are mere reliques of popery. For myself, I have ever been 
an enemy to decorations of this sort. Nevertheless, I have 
always dreaded the danger of your abdicating the office of 
preaching, and moreover, I have not been without hope, that, 
like the altars and the images, these things might, in time^ be 
removed, if you and the rest of the Bishops should make a 
determined effort for that purpose. For these reasons I have 
been more slow to persuade, that you should decline the 
Bishopric, than that you should acquiesce in the use of those 
habiliments. Should you stand aloof from public stations in 
the Church, you will never be able to amend things which 
are offensive ; nay, you will scarcely be able to retain what 
has already been conceded ; whereas, if you sit at the helm of 
the Church, there is good hope, that much, if not everything, 
may be corrected. I would never advise, that you should 
have a crucifix on the (communion)' table. Concerning the 
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correction of papists, with respect to the past, you should 
remember, that it has more than once been suspended for 
the sake of peace, and that some time an amnesty has been 
proclaimed in the Church, and heretics received, with all 
their privileges and honours, provided they would subscribe 
to sound doctrine. It must be your care, that for the future, 
they maintain nothing which is repugnant to the received 
faith. They who are presented to you by their patrons, for 
institution, ought not to be admitted, unless they will sub- 
scribe to the prevalent religion. If they refuse, I hold, that 
you are at liberty to reject them. 

" With regard to the perambulations in Rogation Week, 
which seem to have been derived from similar heathen usages, 
I hardly know what advice to give. All superstition is to be 
avoided in the matter. Still, if on these occasions God 
should be entreated, that he would vouchsafe in his mercy, 
the fruits of the Earth, and the enjoyment of them, and 
thanksgiving should be offered for the bounties of the year, 
there will be a sufHcient avoidance of superstition. 

"To come to your last question, I do not reckon the 
crucifix, placed on the holy table, at the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, to be among things indifferent. Your voca- 
tion is not to be rashly abandoned ; neither is it, to be under- 
taken with manifest injury to the truth. The sum of the 
matter is, that the worship of images is on no account to be 
tolerated. Both Bullinger and myself hold those to be 
among things prohibited. Unless you are driven to these 
practices, do not refuse the ministry which is offered to you." 

This was the language of a man who had nothing to be 
hoped for by his opinion. A fanatic would have counselled 
the rending away of robes, and the scorn of authority. This 
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wise man advised only the things that belonged to peace, the 
abstinence from all unnecessary offence, and the maintenance 
of Christian charity. It is impossible to doubt that this 
advice was Scriptural. No man can read the 14th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, without seeing that it com- 
mends the utmost lenity to the mistaken judgments of men. 
" Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye ; but, not to 
doubtful disputations.** The subject was the refusal of food, 
forbidden by the Mosaic Law. St. Paul distinctly declares 
that the prohibition is abolished. '* I know, and am persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself." 
Yet, he allows it to remain a matter of conscience. " To 
him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.'* And this was the language of inspiration. How 
many sects have separated on lighter matters than the ordi- 
nance of meats, and how many at this hour embitter their 
religion by " doubtful disputations ! ** 

A question of remarkable importance at that time, and 
revived at the present day, the marriage of a wife's sister, 
was brought before the Church in the shape of an Admoni- 
tion by Archbishop Parker. The former confusions of religion 
had begun to produce lawless marriages. Jewel was de- 
cidedly opposed to the marriage with a wife's sister. " When 
God commands me that I shall not marry my brother's wife 
(widow), it follows directly by the same, that he forbids me 
to marry my wife's sister, for between one man and two 
sisters and one woman and two brothers, is like analogy.*' 
He might have placed his judgment even on more distinct 
grounds. The original principle, evidently applicable to all 
times, from its necessity^ is *' Thou shalt not marry the near 
of kin.'* Thus, the wife could not marry two brothers in 
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succession. Still, the Mosaic Law undeniably sanctioned the 
successive marriages of two sisters. 

The question is, why should that be lawful in the case of 
the widower, which was not lawful in the case of the widow ? 
The obvious answer is ; that if the Law had declared the 
latter marriage criminal, it would have stigmatised the great 
father of the Twelve Tribes, who had married two sisters. 
The usual argument, that God cannot command a criminal 
act, is bad Theology and mere ignorance. The command of 
God constitutes virtue or guilt. What is guilt in one period 
may thus be virtue in another. The invasion of Canaan would 
now be an act of enormous guilt ; it was then obedience to 
the Divine command. Who now would think of human 
sacrifice ? yet this was the command to the great Patriarch, 
and he was blessed for his readiness to perform it. The 
Divorce which was lawful under Moses, was criminal under 
Christ. 

The true view of the Mosaic Law is, that it was a qualify- 
ing Code between the half savage customs of a Syrian 
ancestry and Christianity ; in every sense, " a schoolmaster 
(or rather, pupil-leader) to bring them to Christ." Thus, 
many things were permitted "for the hardness of their 
hearts " (the stubbornness of their national habits) which are 
totally extinguished by Christianity. Thus we have in the 
Mosaic Code ; the permission of polygamy, Divorce for in- 
firmity, wilful homicide, and death for idolatry and sin. But, 
who can assume those rights now ? or who can have autho- 
rity to take one part of the Law at his convenience, and 
dispense with the other ? The evident fact is, that the detail 
of the Mosaic Law is wholly past away, as arising from the 
l)eculiar condition of the people ; while the primary prin- 
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ciple remains, as enjoined by the requisitions of universal 
society. "Thou shaJt not marry the near of kin" is as 
essential to peace and morality at this hour, as it was in the 
beginning. And, that a wife's sister is " near of kin " to 
her brother-in-law, is as clearly undeniable as that " Man 
and wife are one.'' 

Jewel, in this year (1561), produced the most important 
labour of his life, his " Apology for the Church of England." 
The word has long since degenerated into an excuse, or an 
acknowledgment of error. Its original meaning was, a 
defence by argument. This work, written in Latin, was 
immediately in the hands of the learned throughout Europe 
— ^it was subsequently translated into all European lan- 
guages, and as it received the royal sanction, and was 
approved of by the Bishops, it bore the rank of a State 
vindication of the Protestant Establishment. It had its 
precedents in the Fathers, Justin Martyr, TertuUian, and 
other eminent leaders of the primitive Church, and was 
hailed with universal praise by Protestantism. Jewel's feel- 
ings may well be envied on this success. Well may the 
feelings of any man be envied, who has achieved a great 
work on the side of religion and patriotism, the very work 
wanted at the very time ; who looks back upon nights and 
days given to a noble evidence of his genius, and forward to 
a value that will live from generation to generation, redound- 
ing in all to the glory of God. 

Several English translations were made; but the most 
esteemed was from the pen of the Lady Anne Bacon, wife of 
the Lord Keeper, and mother of the great Lord Bacon; 
one of five sisters, learned in Greek and Latin, the daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, preceptor of Edward the Sixth. 
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This lady sent her performance to the Archbishop in manu- 
script, who, with becoming courtesy, and with elegant expres- 
sions equally merited, returned it to her printed. She also 
sent a copy to Jewel, with a letter in Greek, to which he 
replied in the same language. These are flowers strewed 
over the rough path of controversy ; gentle traits of the high 
manners of the day. 

A slight analysis of this famous work may be given. It 
begins with a glance at the calumnies heaped on the Refor- 
mation ; but observes, that truth has always been exposed to 
calumny, and that our Lord, the Apostles, and all the eminent 
men of Christianity, laboured through a life of obloquy. 

The heads of the argument are : 

Protestantism is not a novelty, but a renovation; not 
a defection from the old faith, but a return to the Apostles. 

That the true religion was always exposed to this charge. 
Christ was called a Samaritan for this reason, and Paul was 
brought before the tribunal to answer the accusation of 
heresy. " According to this way, which they call heresy, I 
do worship the God of my fathers." (Acts xxiv.) 

llie Protestant faith is then declared, and the Holy 
Trinity, the xmiversality of the Church of God, and the 
Scriptural order of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are 
asserted. 

The honourable nature of matrimony is then proved by 
the example of Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and 
the customs of the primitive Church. '* It is an honest and 
lawful thing,'* as Chrysostom saith, "for a man living in 
matrimony to take upon him therewith the dignity of a 
Bishop." Since the time of celibacy in the priesthood, " sun- 
dry horrible enormities " had followed ; thus authorising the 
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speech of Pius the Second, '' That he saw many causes why 
wives should be taken away from priests ; but that he saw 
many more, and more weighty causes, why they ought to be 
restored to them again/' 

That, Protestantism receives the whole of the Canonical 
Scriptures ; and that they contain the infallible rule and the 
very way to salvation. 

That, the Lord*s Supper is the spiritual partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ, and ought to be partaken in both 
kinds. That, Baptism is, ** a sacrament of the remission of 
sins, and of that washing, which we have in the blood of 
Christ, and that it ought not to be refused to the babes of 
Christians, forasmuch as they are bom in sin, and do pertain 
unto the people of God." Those subjects are discussed at 
some length. 

^' Shows and sales and buying and selling of Masses, and 
carrying about and worshipping of bread are not to be suf- 
fered, as not provable from the conduct of Christ and the 
Apostles." 

Purgatory is denied, the worship of the Saints is rejected, 
as unauthorised, and the worship of the Virgin is reprobated, 
as leading to the degradation of the only '' true Mediator 
Jesus Christ, — ^in whose only name all things are obtained 
at His Father s hand." The expressions are also reprobated, 
which give her authority, and call upon the Blessed Virgin, 
to have her remember, that she is the Mother;"^ and to 
command her Son; and to use a Mothers authority over 
Him.t 

The differences of Protestantism are retorted upon its 

• From the Hymn, " Ave Maria, Stella." 
t From BoDayenttura, a Saint of Rome. 
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adversaries. " Hath there been no strifes, no debates, no 
quarrels among them ? Why then do the Scotists and the 
Thomists, no better agree together? Why do they agree 
no better among themselves, concerning original sin in the 
blessed Virgin ? concerning a solemn vow and a single vow ? 
Why do the Nominalists disagree from the Reals? And, 
yet, I say nothing of the diversities of friars and monks, how 
some put a great holiness in eating of fish, and others, in 
eating of herbs," &c. 

The practices of the Italian priesthood are then remarked, 
and the testimonies of leading men, Pope Adrian, Grerson, 
and others, are brought to prove palpable and inordinate 
irregularities in the general government of the Romish 
Church; concluding with forcible remarks on the duty of 
the true. 

" Whatsoever it be, the truth of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, dependeth not upon Councils, nor, as St. Paul saith, 
' upon mortal creatures' judgment.' And, if they which 
ought to be careful for God's Church, will not be wise, but 
slack their duty and harden their hearts against God and His 
Christ, going on still to pervert the right ways of the Lord, 
God will stir up the very stones, and make children and babes 
cunning. * Full many be the thoughts of God's heart,' saith 
Solomon, * but the counsel of the Lord abideth steadfast.' 
' There is no knowledge, no wisdom, no counsel against the 
Lord.' * Things endure not,' saith Hilarius, * that be set up 
with man's workmanship. By another manner of means 
must the Church of God be builded, and preserved ; for that 
Church is grounded upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, and is holden fast together by one comer-stone, 
which is Christ Jesus.' " 
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Of this distinguished Apology it must be acknowledged, 
that it scarcely equals the reputation of the Author, that 
though vivid, it wants vigour, and though learned, it wants 
argument. It is difl^e, and declamatory ; yet we have no 
right to impugn the ability of the Author, if his work was 
fit for the impression required by his time. But, the actual 
work, from which we are to estimate both his logic and 
his learning, was a subsequent volume, in defence of the 
Apology, against Harding, a clever renegade, who, after 
deserting from both Churches, not through pardonable fear, 
like Jewel, but through palpable perfidy, had retreated to 
Louvain, where he gratified his spleen by assaults on the 
Reformation ; finishing his scandalous career by being a 
slave to the one, as he had been a traitor to the other. 

Jewel was now approaching the close of his laborious 
life. His constitution, injured in youth by the imprudent 
intensity of his studies, had remained feeble, and years came 
on him with a severe and early pressure. The state of the 
Church added vexations to his own weary spirit. A well- 
intentioned, but ill-considered, act of the Archbishop, in 
licensing zealous individuals to preach throughout England, 
in consequence of the general dearth of competent clergy- 
men, produced confusion. Those men, in a short period, 
showed the danger of putting any degree of power into 
hands beyond rule. They became the imitators of the 
roving tribes of friars. "They ranged at will from parish 
to parish ; they were equally active in exciting disaffection 
against the established order of Religion ; they often super- 
seded the ministrations of the regular Clergy, who were 
under the necessity of yielding to the licences of these 
strangers ; they even levied contributions on their hearers ; 
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in this further resembling the begging friars, usually 
demanding payment for their sermons, and thus burdening 
the people with a charge in addition to the support of the 
local ministers." * 

The confusion, thus commenced, began to spread in the 
Church. "The curates themselves were partially seized 
with the contagion of itinerancy, for it was a common prac- 
tice with many of the worst to shift from one diocese to 
another ; and thus to transfer, from place to place, the curse 
of their ignorance, or their Popery, or their Puritanism, or 
their scandalous lives." 

The Archbishop soon found it necessary to recal the 
licences, which had been thus converted into instruments of 
confusion ; and to issue an order that, in future, no licence 
should be granted without binding the holder to abstain 
from all disturbance of the Religion publicly established. 
The itinerancy of curates was also put under restrictions. 

But, like all rash measures, the evil was more easily for- 
bidden than cured. " The holders of the licences found them 
too profitable to be easily given up." Jewel had his share 
of the common suffering. In a letter to the Archbishop he 
says: "There are certain that have received your Grace's 
licence, and those men pass up and down, from church to 
church, preaching everywhere, as if they were Apostles ; and 
by virtue of your Grace's seal, they require money for their 
labours. I will stay one or other of them, if I can, that your 
Grace may know them better." 

Another source of vexation arose, which produced its 
fruit in the most disastrous period of English history. The 
exiles, in the reign of Mary, had largely adopted the ideas of 

*LeBaa, 162. 
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the Continental divines in Church discipline. Those ideas 
had been formed under persecution; and passion had as 
large a share in them as prudence. The exiles had generally 
learned, by their privations, to abhor more than the doctrines 
of Rome. They abhorred the observances, the forms, and 
the habits, which Rome had brought from the most renowned 
ages of the Church. The gown, the surplice, the cap, the 
most trivial matters, were argued into offences, and em- 
bittered into schism. The spirit of the Genevese Reforma- 
tion had been stern; struggling out of political difficulties, 
and opiK)sed to their return. The Reformers were comi)elled 
to be constantly on the watch, and their vigilance had the 
strong temptation of degenerating into virulence. The 
Genevan Church had emerged from a condition of remark- 
able laxity. The country, a portion of the old Dukedom of 
Burgundy, and but lately separated from the province of 
Savoy (1603), was poor, powerless, and profligate. The 
Church, under its Bishops, was luxurious, idle, and licentious. 
The zeal of the Reformers, determined to erect a system in 
direct contrast to this scandal, hurried to leave "not one stone 
upon another." The English temperament, calmer, more 
considerate, and, as the natural result, gentler in its acts, and 
firmer in its resolutions, desired to discover in the wreck of 
Rome what actually belonged to Christianity ; to sever the 
work of Scriptural ignorance from the ordinances of Scrip- 
tural knowledge, and to place the Church on its feet, rescued 
from the grave, in which it had so long lain, encumbered with 
the broidered habiliments and corrupting unguents of supersti- 
tion. Wherever man is, we must expect error. There was 
an under current of human nature in all that tide which 
had returned so broadly and exultingly over the land ; and that 
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tide had not long returned, when it disclosed the sullen and 
dangerous material which it carried into the kingdom. 

In this controversy, a letter was written by Bullinger, 
which might well form the rule for a later day. This dis- 
tinguished divine, though not adopting the Church robes 
himself, as not being required in Germany, and therefore 
without any bias in their favour, thus gave his decision. 
Honouring the rights of conscience, he contends, that " no 
man should frame a conscience to himself, out of contentious- 
ness. That, sacerdotal habits were not originally introduced 
by the Pope. That, if Protestants were to have nothing in 
common with Romanists, it would be difficult indeed, to say, 
where retrenchments might end. That, the use of appropriate 
habits had never been abolished by the Reformation ; and 
that, at the present time, it was not retained in conformity to 
the Papal Law, but wholly by virtue of the Royal Edict, and 
this, not as a matter essential, but, nevertheless, as becoming 
and expedient." 

The whole question is to be decided on the two grounds, 
of Scripture, and human propriety. By the direct command 
of the Almighty, the Jewish priesthood wore robes, and those 
of the most magnificent kind, and appointed to their several 
offices with a distinctness, which must have arisen from their 
importance. The custom of designating rank and office by 
})eculiarity of habiliment is as old as civilisation. 

Schism continued to spread. It is remarkable, that the 
German Divines, at this period, were in favour of obedience 
to the Establishment. Zanchius, professor of Theology in 
Heidelburg, a man of high repute, writes to Jewel, on hear- 
ing "that many Bishops had intended to lay down their 
offices, rather than wear the habits,** and says, " that he had 
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been earnestly called on by the brethren abroad, to persuade 
them not to do so ; and he therefore wrote to Jewel, as a 
person of great learning and sway in the Church, to use his 
interest with them, to continue in their places, seeing, that 
Satan sought nothing more than to dissipate the Church, by 
scattering away the true Bishops. For, there seemed to be 
no reason, why a pastor should leave his flock, so long as he 
might freely teach, and administer the Sacraments, accord- 
ing to the word of God ; although he might be compelled to 
do something which he could not wholly approve, so it be of 
the nature of things, which in themselves are not evil, but 
indifferent, being commanded by the Queen. When one of 
two things must happen, either to depart their place, or to 
obey such a command, he should rather obey ; but, never- 
theless, with a lawful protestation, and with a distinct decla- 
ration to the people, why, and on what account, he obeyed 
the command. This opinion was so plain and clear, both by 
Scripture, Holy Fathers, and Ecclesiastical historians, that 
it would be needless to bring any proof to those, who were at 
all conversant with such authorities. For, a lawful and 
necessary vocation is never to be forsaken, by reason of things 
in their nature indifferent, and unessential." 

On the subject of Unity, Jewel required neither advice 
nor persuasion; as if with a prophetic eye, he saw the 
calamities into which Schism was yet to precipitate the 
Church, the Constitution, and the Country. In the last 
Sermon which he ever preached from St. Paul's Cross; he 
poured out his whole feeling in a lofty lamentation over the 
evil that, though still in clouds, was rising into form before 
his final view. 

" Why do I speak of these things ? Why do I repeat 
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unto you the overthrow of Rome, the destruction of the 
Grecians, the desolation of Jerusalem ? Would to Grod, I 
saw nothing before my eyes, that should cause me thus to say. 
But, those examples, brethren, God hath placed before our 
eyes, that we should take heed by them ; that we might the 
better look to ourselves, and beware of our own destruction. 
Christ, who is the author of all truth, and truth itself, hath 
said, Oiuitas divisa desolabitur (a city divided against itself, 
shall be desolated). Those things pertain both unto our 
offices, that are ministers, appointed by God to instruct the 
people; and they appertain to all magistrates, yea, and 
unto the whole people. As for us, that are God*s ministers 
and messengers sent to you, we do stand upon the tower, to 
cry, and to give you warning that the enemies are coming. 
Our part is, to declare unto you, that your fight is not 
against King nor CsBsar, is not against any prince or power 
of this world ; but, against spiritual enemies. Our part is, 
to dissuade you from dissension, to dissuade you from discord 
and disunion. I ask no more, than that your hearts be joined 
in mutual love and unity together.** 

In this admirable language, equally strenuous and sin- 
cere. Jewel endeavoured to avert that dissension, that love 
for carping at trifles, that contempt of Christian charity, in 
the Sectaries, and that determination to pull down all that 
they could not possess; which, before another century was 
past, swelled into political ambition, swept away the throne, 
dipped its hands in regicide, and scattered over all the fields 
of England the noblest blood of the Nation. 

The few remaining years of this eminent prelate were 
given to retirement, study, and the preparation for that 
change, which must come to all. He was charitable to the 
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full extent of his income. The revenue of his Bishopric ha«l 
been infamously dilapidated by a succession of indolent and 
profligate men. One part of his bounty consisted in retain- 
ing in his household a number of young men, of humble 
parentage, whom he educated ; he also supplied means for the 
support of Students in College, and among the rest the cele- 
brated Hooker, who had been brought to him as a helpless 
boy, of remarkable abilities ; placing him in Oxford, and 
assisting him with a pension. He was also liberal to foreign- 
ers who had fled for the faith : " he was given to hospitality," 
and received his clergy continually at a simple but substan- 
tial meal, rendered cheerful by his knowledge of foreign 
life, his extensive acquaintance with books, and his almost 
boundless memory. 

The death-bed of a great and holy man must be a sub- 
ject of interest to every rational being. To know how he 
has felt on the close approach to the " last enemy," with what 
sensations he has looked it in the face, by what thoughts he 
has strengthened his fortitude, or from what consolations he 
has cheered his hope, are questions of more than curiosity. 
Jewel met death with calm resignation, and even veith some- 
thing more than resignation. He had preached in Wiltshire, 
though in a feeble state, but he declared — " That it became 
a Bishop to die in the pulpit** Having with diflSculty com- 
])leted this service, he rode to Monkton Farley, where he 
took to the bed, from which he was never to recover. There, 
feeling his last hour coming, he assembled his household, and , 

addressed them in an exposition of the Lord's Prayer. He i 

then desired that the 71st Psalm should be sung, and at the 
words " Thou, Lord, art my hope and my trust, from my j 

youth," he cried out, "Thou, Lord, hast been my only \ 
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trust/' When the psalm was done, he broke forth into 
frequent ejaculations — " Lord, now let thy servant depart in 
peace — Lord, suffer thy servant to come unto thee — Lord, 
receive my spirit." 

On hearing one pray, that God would restore him to 
health, he turned his eye towards the person, and repeated 
the words of St. Ambrose — " I have not so lived, that I am 
ashamed of having lived, neither do I fear death ; for our 
God is merciful. A crown of righteousness is now laid up 
for me. Christ is my righteousness. This is my to-day. 
To-day I shall quickly come unto thee. To-day I shall see 
thee, Lord Jesus." All this was the sacred simplicity of 
a great mind, fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, and 
resting upon that hope with the strength of intelligent con- 
viction. There were no improbable raptures, no extravagant 
appeals, no affectations of delight at the coming of that 
moment, which must be to the purest and most faithful a 
moment of awe. Making signs to his people to continue in 
prayer, he remained in silence, lifting up his hands and eyes 
as if mentally joining with them, until he expired. Thus died, 
at the early age of fifty (23rd September, 1571), a noble 
champion of the noblest Church in the world."^ 

CALVIN. 

The name of John Calvin cannot be omitted, even in the 
most rapid sketch of the Reformation. 

A Frenchman (bom in Picardy, in 1509), and an eccle- 
siastic ; Rector of a country parish, but, of an original mind 
and impetuous temper, probably alike discontented with the 

* A graphic and eloquent biography of Jewel, has been written by the Bey. 
C. W. Le Baa. 

W 
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monotony of his living, and dazzled with the attractions of 
Paris, he soon abandoned his benefice, and fixed himself in the 
capital. France was then under the government of Francis 
the First, the memorable rival of Charles the Fifth, luxuri- 
ous, but brilliant; licentious, but fond of literature; and 
though bound to Rome, yet partial to the intelligence of his 
people. There Calvin found the Reformation, and became 
its disciple. The vigilance of the Church soon discovered 
his change, and its power drove him into poverty. He fled 
from Paris, and supported himself by giving lessons in Greek. 
But, better days soon seemed to be opening on him. He 
obtained the patronage of the Queen of Navarre, and returned 
to Paris. He was again forced to fly, and took refuge in 
Basle, whose freedom would protect him, and whose learning 
would aid his "Institutes of the Christian Religion," the 
great work, on which he had been engaged for years, and 
which was to be the glory of his labours and his life. This 
work was, a general statement of the Reformed doctrine and 
a general refutation of the Popish. It was received with 
unexampled applause. Protestantism had longed for a volume 
exhibiting its substance, in the form adapted for scholarship, 
and for the whole vast multitude who then felt an interest in 
the achievements of scholarship. In that age, the subjects 
which now engross the mind of nations, had but slight 
existence. Politics were confined to Cabinets, and those were 
confined to Kings ; commerce was in its infancy, and but 
feebly finding its way through the North and West of 
Europe ; the speed and spread of communication, which form 
at once the power and the pride of our day, were then not 
even conceivable. There was but one subject for all the 
intellectual fervour of mankind, but one Temple in which 
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intellectual homage could be offered, but one luminary on 
which, however cold and clouded, the intellectual eye 
could be turned from any quarter of the civilised world. 
Religion, religious learning, and religious controversy, were 
the objects on which all the energies of the learned con- 
verged ; and the strength of its statements, the depth of its 
researches, and the clearness of its reasonings, placed the 
volume of Calvin in the first rank. It had also the advan- 
tage of claiming the first rank ; it was dedicated to the King. 

If time, later means of judgment, and experience of its 
effects, have qualified our admiration; it is unquestionable 
that, as the work of a man but twenty-seven years old, 
writing under personal difficulties, and, still more, writing in 
the midst of the unsettled doctrines, the rude discipline, 
and the startling novelties of the crisis, the first bold and 
hasty breaking up of the religious soil, with all its worms and 
weeds ; the " Institutes " remain, a phenomenon which no 
man can regard without wonder. 

Calvin, hopeless of residing in France, settled in 
Geneva, then the chief place of the Reformation, where he 
became Professor of Theology, 1630. From Greneva, a 
faction expelled him, and he took refuge in Strasburg, 
where he formed a Church, and, like Luther, married. He 
was present at the Diet of Worms. At length he was 
solicited to return to Geneva (1541), and, on his return, 
realised that plan of Church government, which the abhor- 
rence of Rome had long made familiar to the aspirations 
of Protestantism on the Continent As the principle of 
Romanism was superiority to the State, and the principle of 
the English Church was alliance with the State, the principle 
of Calvinism was independence of the State. The discussion 
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of those points does not come witUn our purpose. Subordi- 
nation is essential to every combined work of man. There 
must be leaders of opinion, judges of merit, and distributors 
of reward; the true civil problem is, in what form of 
discipline those essential requisites can be best supplied? 
what form oflfers the strongest stimulus to exertion, by open- 
ing the largest field to honour? what generates the more 
rapid growth of ability, by the more eflTective encourage- 
ment ? what cultivates profound and varied learning by the 
higher objects, and more public patronage ? For, all those 
motives, being natural and blameless, have a right to be 
taken into consideration. And last, and not least important, 
what provides the ampler protection against the possible 
caprices of power, — the responsibility of a Diocesan, or the 
irresponsibility of a Synod ? 

Calvin's projects were all touched with grandeur. At 
the head of a Church, he resolved to make it the head of 
European opinion. He founded a College, collected men of 
ability from every quarter, and instantly saw it rising into 
universal fame. It is only to be lamented, that this prin- 
ciple has not been adopted on a broader scale, than was 
possible in the narrow opportunities and feeble resources of 
Switzerland. 

Protestantism is, in itself, an expansion of all the nobler 
faculties ; a summons to the pursuit of Truth, through all its 
heights and depths. " Search the Scriptures," is a command 
to love the light, even in its glimpses through the clouds that 
encumber the day ; in the full conviction that the time will 
come when we shall see its unclouded glory. The Church 
which is last in the encouragement of accomplished ability, 
will soon be last in national power. 
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This maxim had not escaped the shrewdness of Rome. 
Even in the convulsed period of the Barbarian settlements in 
Europe, she did not wholly trust to the wild worship of the 
people or the phantasms of her showy superstition. She dug 
up from their Greek and Roman sepulchres the remnants of 
ancient knowledge, and exhibited those noblest of all relics, 
as a demand on the homage of the World. At a time, when 
the sword seemed to be master of all supremacy, she dis- 
covered the secret of a new supremacy, in the ruins of the 
ancient Literature. The whole Science, philosophy, and 
learning of the age was the monopoly of the Church ; a 
treasure richer than all the jewels of all her Sacristies, and 
more wonder-working than all the artifices of her altars. 
Thus, the " Image and superscription " of Rome circulated 
through the Earth. In the rude conception of the centuries, 
from the sixth to the twelfth, the priest was the oracle of 
Nations. Rome had found the lamp, but she used it to 
dazzle, not to illumine. 

In the Sixteenth Century, when the advance of the Re- 
formation startled her from the long slumber of secure 
power, and she felt the necessity of another struggle for her 
supremacy, the expedient was adopted a second time; but 
with a dextrous adaptation to the age. The monk was obvi- 
ously disqualified for a conflict, which was to be carried on 
no longer in Courts or Cloisters. The priesthood, burdened 
with their robes and crosiers, would have been trampled 
down by the athletic adversary, who, disdaining stratagem, 
borrowing nothing of Court or Cloister, and relying only on 
his energy and his cause, fought for the people, and with the 
people. Within thirty years from the first sermon of Luther 
(in 1517), Jesuitism was established. It instantly embraced 
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scholarship as its vocation. Suiting its character to all cir- 
cumstances, half-cleric, half-lay, alternately simple and subtle, 
bold and cautious, haughty and humble, but in all bound with 
all the fidelity of superstition to Rome, it devoted itself to 
the teaching of the multitude. From this blameless popu- 
larity, it sprang into the possession of all power ; from ruling 
in schools and colleges, it ruled in Cabinets ; a Jesuit Con- 
fessor stood beside every throne. And, this power was 
achieved with but little of the old operation of mysticism. 
The "Society" was, by universal consent, the ablest body that 
Europe had ever seen ; not merely in their mastery of ancient 
learning, but in every path of intellectual exertion. They 
made themselves the philosophers, the astronomers, the ma- 
thematicians, the civilians, the preachers, the historians, and 
even the scientific artisans, of all kingdoms. Wherever a new 
province of knowledge was to be opened, a Jesuit stood at 
the gate; wherever a new intellectual mine was to be 
explored, there stood the Jesuit, ready with his implements ; 
wherever a new language of Nature was to be interpreted, 
there stood the man of all tongues. And this domination 
lasted for nearly two hundred and fifty years, the longest 
reign ever known, of a Community, without rank, birth, 
or office. Divested of all the ordinary securities or materials 
of power, in the midst of the most tempestuous times of 
Europe, their anchorage was in their intellectual superiority. 
If their motives had been nobler, we might still honour their 
labours. But, their spirit was i>erfidy. In all the move- 
ments and involutions of Jesuitism, whether, 

" With indented wave, 



Prone on the ground, 

Or, fold above fold, a surging maze, its head, 

Greeted aloft," 
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there was venom, the original enmity to man. Jesuitism 
fell by the too open display of that venom ; its arrogance 
insulted princes, and its intrigues threatened European con- 
vulsion ; like its prototype, it was cast down, and condemned 
to eat the dust of the ground, in the moment when its 
triumph seemed secure. But, its history has left us a 
striking example of the power that exists in combination, 
strength of purpose, and the possession of vigorous literature. 
How long shall the generation of this world be " wiser than 
the children of light." 

Calvin's temper was inferior to his talents ; conscious of 
his own ability and contemptuous of the ability of others ; 
splenetic by nature, and irritated by opposition; he was 
fitter to crush, than to cultivate, to be the pioneer, than the 
planter. Forming a Church on the model of a republic, he 
ruled it on the principles of a despotism. Yet, while we 
well may rejoice in our tranquillity ; some consideration 
must be allowed to men compelled to be constantly on their 
guard ; some, to the rigidity of forms shaped by the perpetual 
pressure of their armour ; some, to sternness in the pursuit 
of Truth, when the road was lined with scaffolds. We may 
be scarcely able to conceive the condition of minds, in a 
great crisis, when every act was in the presence of an uni- 
versal tribunal, a Hierarchy, furious at the prospect of its 
falling power, and sustained by an Inquisition, whose name 
still strikes us with horror — that blackest shape of human 
tjrranny, seated above all, watching every movement in the 
whole European horizon, ready to shoot out its fires on the 
feeblest, or the firmest of mankind, and priding itself on the 
rapidity of its vengeance, and the number of its victims. 

The memories of Costalio and Servetus are still charges 
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on Calvin; they should rather be charges on his age. 
Costalio's story is, perhaps, the more personal. He was a 
distinguished scholar, known for a translation of the New 
Testament into Latin (of more elegance, than fidelity), and 
appointed by Calvin to one of his professorships. But, differ- 
ing with his master on Predestination, he was dismissed with 
rash severity, and sent into comparative indigence. 

The story of Servetus is more public, and more painful. 
He was a Spaniard, of an eccentric, temper, and restless 
habits ; who seems to have spent his whole life in contradic- 
tion to common sense. Coming to France, for the study of 
Civil Law, he attempted to attract public notice by author- 
ship, and his first work was an attack on the Trinity. Tired 
of the dry study of the Civil Law, he came to Paris, then the 
seat of all the pleasures, politics, and licentiousness, of man- 
kind. There, he commenced the study of physic, but quar- 
relled Mith the College, and went to practise in the South, at 
Vienne. There he gathered all his heresies into one volume, 
and published it, under the title of " Christianismi Resti- 
tutio," which, though anonymous, produced his seizure and 
imprisonment. From the prison he, at length, escaped, and 
intending to take refuge in Naples, unfortunately passed by 
the way of Greneva. There he was again arrested, tried for 
heresy, and condemned to die. 

For some years, he had continued a correspondence on 
controversial subjects with Calvin, reluctantly on the side of 
the great Reformer. This correspondence formed part of 
the proof against the unhappy and eccentric prisoner. But, 
intolerance was, then, the general law. The magistrates of 
Geneva, unwilling to meet the responsibility, applied to the 
magistrates of the other Protestant Cantons for their opinion. 
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who applied to their Divines, who decided on the death of 
Servetus. That this decision was contrary to the whole- tenor 
of Scripture is undeniable. Protestantism entirely repro- 
bates persecution. But, the act was also impolitic in the 
highest degree. It instantly disarmed Protestantism of all 
argument against Popish i>ersecution. Calvin made active 
efforts to clear himself from the stigma, on the various 
grounds of " tlie rights of the Church ; " of the practice of 
antiquity; and the fact, more important than all, that he had 
not sanctioned the execution. In one of his letters, he says — 
**Sententiam volo, supplicium capitale non volo."* But, 
exculpation was in vain, and the grave of Servetus remains 
a melancholy record of the blindness of human nature. 

Calvin's latter years were less disturbed; but his diligence 
was inexhaustible. He continued labouring to the last; 
constantly preaching, writing, and publishing valuable com- 
ments on the Scriptures. At length, his emaciated frame 
sank under his exertions, and, at the early age of fifty-five, he 
died (1564), after having spread his opinions through a large 
portion of the Protestant world. 

As these pages do not enter into controversy, the mere 
abstract of the CaJvinistic system is given— a system seldom 
exactly known, even by the most diligent disputants on the 
subject. 

'' God has preordained and forewilled the fall of Adam ; 
and of all that are bom of him, except that, out of these. He 
elects some." — De ProRdest.^ pp. 607. 

" Predestination is the eternal decree of God ; by which 
He determines what He would do with every man. For, all 
men are not created on equal terms ; but to some eternal life 

♦ Quoted from memory. 
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is preordained, and to others eternal condemnation." — Irist. 
iii.y c. xxi. 

" They who are called to a state of salvation are few in 
number, compared with those who are left in a state of per- 
dition. The grace of God does not rescue many from eternal 
death, and it leaves the world in that perdition to which it is 
doomed." — Tmt. iii., xxii. 

" They who are once engrafted by Christ into His body 
can never perish." — Inst, iv., xxii. 

" Faith is a firm and certain knowledge of God's good- 
will to ourselves, and he only is a true believer who, being 
persuaded of God's fatherly love to himself, and relying on 
His promises to himself, has an undoubting confidence in his 
own salvation." — Inst, iii., ii. 

It further declares, that those who fail of salvation, 
have been created by God expressly for shame in life and for 
perdition in death, and they are bom, from their mother s 
womb, devoted to destruction. — Inst, iii., xxiii. 

Without going into the discussion, it is clear, that this 
system practically negatives the existence of Free Agency — 
a faculty of whose existence every man is conscious in every 
hour of his life ; in virtue of which he constantly acts, and 
without which he must be a machine. Yet, to reconcile the 
doctrine of Divine Decrees with Free Agency, is evidently 
beyond the limited understanding allotted to man. On 
this ground, it is distinctly prohibited, as a question, in 
Scripture. " Nay, but man, who art thou that repliest 
against God? Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus ? " (Romans ix.) 
The Christian can only rest in the conviction that, however 
perplexing the problem, it vdll at last be solved ; that the 
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Great Disposer will be ultimately justified, and that the 
question must be left, in faith and humility, till the time 
when " We shall know even as we are known." 

The Lutheran confession contends against all the Cal- < 
vinist dogmas : — 

That, it is not true, that Christ did not die for all, but 
only for the Elect 

That, it is not true, that God created the greater part of 
man for damnation ; and willeth not, that they should be 
converted and live. 

That, it is not true, that the Elect and regenerate cannot 
lose their faith, or forfeit the grace of the Holy Spirit, or be 
damned ; although they may have committed heinous sins. 

That, it is not true, that those who are not Elect are 
necessarily damned, and cannot be saved, though they may 
live holy lives. — ArticuU Visitatorii, 1592. 

Milton, perhaps as great a theologian as he was a poet, 
makes those questions the subjects of discussion among the 
fallen angels, and too perplexing even for angelic intellects. 

^* Others apart, sat on a hiU retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high, 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, wiU, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost." 

Of Mary's reign, the question may unblamably offer itself. 
Why its havoc was suffered by Heaven ? Why the blood of 
so many high and holy-hearted men was given into the hands 
of the persecutor, at the moment when persecution was to 
be at an end ? Why the triumph of the false was to touch 
upon the triumph of the true ? Without presumption, may 
it not be answered, that the process has been the same in all 
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periods of a revival of the truth. Nations are never taught 
but by misfortune. The Egyptian slavery was necessary to 
awake the Israelite to a sense of the divine interposition ; 
the heathen persecutions were the school of the Christian 
faith. The multitude are too intractable, to receive per- 
manent impressions, unless through suffering; nations are 
too busy, or too indolent, to be moved by any impulse within; 
the lake must be stirred by the storm, it has no tides. But 
for the violences of Mary*s reign, the Reformation might 
have passed away, as the preaching of Wiclif passed away ; 
and as the Lollards passed away ; a new generation had come, 
and their graves were covered. While, on the other hand, 
Popery was still in full stature, and in all its old possession 
of every influence that masters the popular mind. England 
had seen it, for ages, the embodying of all power — ^a sui)erb 
and mysterious figure, the splendid minister of a foreign 
throne, which, by the artifice of the priest and the ignorance 
of the people, had assumed to the eyes of men an almost 
supernatural grandeur. Its government was chiefly felt in 
the appointment of festivals and pageants ; in the rude hos- 
pitality of the Convents ; or in the easy absolution of the 
popular vices. Even its occasional conflicts with the English 
throne had but little claim on general sympathy. Kings 
and Cardinals, the quarrels of royal prero^tive and mitred 
usurpation, were above the popular sphere. Or, if the flash 
from the Vatican, from time to time, startled the national 
eye, the fear vanished with the flash. 

But, the reign of Mary suddenly aroused the nation. 
There could be no illusion in the chain and the scourge; 
men could not shut their ears against the cry of "the 
blood from the ground ; *' there could be no palliation in the 
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stake. Vengeance was no longer limited to the higher 
ranks, it had descended among the multitude ; and when the 
peasant saw his fellow-peasant torn with the lash, dragged to 
the dungeon, shattered on the rack, and burned alive ; all in- 
difTerence was at an end. Argument was no longer neces- 
sary. No argument could equal the sight, of the priest 
aimed with the fetter and the torch — the meek man of the 
altar turned into the executioner — the humble monk parad- 
ing round the pile, where honest and brave men, refusing to 
purchase life by apostasy, were consuming into ashes, limb 
by limb. This was the lesson of Mary's reign. No apathy 
could resist the hideous reality, the naked figure of Per- 
secution, like an Indian idol, standing on its altar, with a 
furnace at its feet, and its hundred hands, with a sword or a 
serpent in every hand. 

There may have been an additional reason, in the mag- 
nitude of the impending struggles. Spain, the head of 
Popish Europe, lord of the Netherlands, Grermany, and 
Italy, and with this unexampled mass of power, vivified by 
the exclusive possession of the wealth of the New World, 
was soon to head a Crusade against England and the 
Reformation. The battle was finally fought by the Tempest. 
" He blew vidth His wind, and they were scattered." He 
who declared to Israel, that "one man should chase a 
thousand," was on the side of England. But, if in that 
hour the nation had been apathetic, the Popish material, 
still existing within the kingdom, would have obviously 
encouraged new assaults. The Protestant firmness of the 
nation made those attempts hopeless; and the Crusade was 
never renewed. It is not to be forgotten, that from the 
reign of Philip, Spain fell from her rank among nations; 
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that, once, the mightiest accumulation of European influence 
since Charlemagne, the defeat of the Armada was the com- 
mencement of a fall, which has continued through. centuries ; 
almost realising the dream of the Babylonish king — the 
tree, throwing its branches over the earth; the watcher 
uttering the divine decree against it ; the band of iron round 
its trunk; and the stump of the roots alone left in the 
ground. 



PLACB OF XAKTTRDOM AT SMITHFIBLD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BLIZABETH. 

I N the reign of Elizabeth the Reformation took 
its final shape, in England. Under Henry, it 
was the religion of the King ; under Edward, 
the religion of the Court; under Elizabeth, the 
religion of the people. The characteristic of 
Elizabeth's ecclesiastical government was wis- 
dom. In the long line of British sovereignty, 
there is no reign commencing in deeper diffi- 
culties, and closing in more triumphant mastery 
of its difficulties ; none in which the temperament 
of the sitter on the throne has been more restrained 
by a sense of duty ; and none more marked with 
those events, which men involuntarily attribute to the 
favour of Heaven. With the impetuous temper of her 
father, but without his caprice; with all his sense of 
prerogative, but without his tyranny; and even with his 
love of pomp, but without his profusion; she was the 
fittest of all rulers for a proud, yet sensitive, people. 
If Elizabeth had the weaknesses of human nature; they 
have no place in History. Her mortal nature has passed 
into the grave ; we now know nothing but the spirit. The 
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test of character is in its results. She found the nation 
depressed, by the loss of an insignificant territory in an 
insignificant war ; she gave it the glory of humbling the 
haughtiest monarchy in the world. She found it convulsed 
by conspiracy, pauperised by faction, and bleeding from the 
Popish scourge; she calmed the conspiracy, renovated the 
national opulence, and staunched the blood. Her com- 
mercial, and colonial, polity were equally farsighted. She 
chartered the first Company trading to India ; she planted 
the first Colony in America ; and she formed the first Royal 
Navy of the Empire. 

If great men are the most evident gift of Heaven to a 
Nation, the reign of Elizabeth displayed a succession of the 
most remarkable men of Europe in diat age, or in any that 
have followed, — ^the Prince of poets, and the prince of philo- 
sophers, with a long train of the minds who form the gems 
in the historic diadem of kingdoms ; Shakspeare and Bacon, 
names which took their rank at once, the fixed stars of 
national genius, which have never set, and whose lustre has 
never waned ; Cecil, the ablest of ministers ; Raleigh, the 
most gallant of adventurers ; Drake, the boldest of seamen ; 
Hooker, the most eloquent, rational, and manly of Theo- 
logians. 

But, the sleepless hostility of Rome soon compelled a 
change in the tolerant spirit of the Government. The coun- 
try was settling into peace ; religious disputes had lost their 
irritation, and conspiracy seemed to be forgotten ; when the 
thunders of the Vatican suddenly rolled again : and the 
country was astounded by an Anathema, proclaiming the 
Queen a heretic, a renegade, and a rebel. 

In the Sixth Century the Bishop of Rome had received 
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from the Emperor Justinian the title of " Head of the Uni- 
versal Church." On the strength of this title, the Pope had 
gradually assumed temporal power. From this assumption 
he proceeded to claim a right to dispose of kingdoms. 
Henry the Eighth had been cursed, and his deposition 
declared, by Paul the Third. By this command, the people 
were forbidden to obey him, or any magistrate, or any officer 
under him; or to acknowledge the King, or any of his 
judges, or officers, as their superiors. 

The Bull further declared Henry, his accomplices and 
favourers, with their children and descendants, to be 
infamous, incapable of being witnesses to wills, or inheritors 
by any. By this instrument, all ecclesiastics were ordered to 
quit the Kingdom, and not to return, till the persons excom- 
municated were absolved. And even this example of Italian 
subtlety and imaginative fluency in the art of cursing, was 
thrown into the shade by Pius the Fifth. The Bull of this 
prelate (1570), entitled, "The Damnation and Excommuni- 
cation of Elizabeth, Queen of England, and her adherents,** 
thus proclaimed to Europe : — 

" He that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power 
in Heaven and Earth, committed one holy. Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church, out of which there is no salvation, to one 
alone upon Earth, namely, to Peter, the prince of the Apos- 
tles, and to Peter's successor, the Bishop of Rome, to be 
governed in fulness of power. Him alone to be made prince 
over all people and all kingdoms, to pluck up, destroy, 
scatter, consume, plant, and build .... We do, out 
of the fulness of our apostolic power, declare the aforesaid 
Elizabeth, being a heretic and a favourer of heretics, and 
her adherents in the matters aforesaid, to have incurred the 
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sentence of Anathema, and to be cut off from the unity of 

the body of Christ And, moreover, we do declare 

her to be deprived of her pretended title to the Kingdom 
aforesaid, and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege what- 
soever And also the nobility, subjects, and 

people of the said Kingdom, and all others which have in 
any sort sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved from any 
such oath, and all maimer of duty, dominion, allegiance, and 
obedience, as we also do, by the authority of these presents, 
absolve them, and deprive the same Elizabeth of her pre- 
tended title to the Kingdom and all other things above said. 
And we do command and interdict all and every the noble- 
men, subjects, people, and others aforesaid, that tihey presume 
not to obey her, or her monitions, mandates, and laws. And 
those who shall act contrary, we involve in the same sentence 
of Anathema." 

This was no incidental burst of malediction. The Bull 
was renewed by Gregory the Thirteenth, the immediate 
successor of Pius ; and by Sixtus the Fifth, who added to it 
the publication of a Crusade against England (probably in 
prospect of the Armada), giving a plenary indulgence to all 
who assisted in the war. 

To this Bull, which had been privately brought into 
England, in 1569 ; but was published early in the following 
year. Jewel, then preaching in his cathedral a course of 
Sermons on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, put forth a 
learned and argumentative answer. He pronounced it a 
"blasphemous" document, having no other object than to 
raise civil war, depose the Queen, and plunge the kingdom 
in blood. " It emboldeneth us to bum, to rob, to spoil, and 
to cut one another's throats." He showed that the Papal use 
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of the words from Jeremiah, " Behold, I have set thee this 
day over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out and 
destroy," was never intended to confer power on a human 
being, and that its obvious meaning was a declaration of 
divine wrath on the guilty nations of the prophet's day, to be 
inflicted by God alone; twelve hundred years before the 
Church of Rome existed. 

"Remember, that the Pope hath conference with traitors 
in all countries, that he raiseth subjects against their princes, 
and causeth princes to plague their subjects. He is the 
procurer of rebellion in the land. Let these things never be 
forgotten. Let your children remember them for ever." 

He then gives a glance over Europe, and contemptuously 
recounts the failures alike, of the Pope's blessings and curses. 
" He stirred the King of France to plague his subjects, and 
to that purpose he blessed him and his followers ; they and 
their country were brought to great misery. He blessed 
Philip, King of Spain; he hath been grievously trouble<l 
with the Moors, and liveth in continual tumult with his sub- 
jects in other his dominions abroad. He blessed the States 
of Venice ; they are disquieted by the Turk. On the other 
hand, he hath accursed England. Thanks be to God, it was 
never better in worldly peace, in health of body, in abundance 
of com and victuals. He hath accursed the Princes and 
States of Germany; they were never stronger. The more 
he curseth, the more it prospereth ! This is the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes." Then, after an 
eloquent description of the general happiness of the Queen's 
reign, he concludes with a powerful peroration : " This is she, 
against whom Pope Pius rageth and stormeth, and hath sent 
his curse and sentence of deprivation against her. If he had 
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been acquainted with our happy estate under her, he might 
with better grace have said unto her, * Because thy God 
loveth England, to establish it for ever, therefore he hath 
made thee Queen over them, to execute judgment and jus- 
tice.' He might, with more and better advertisement, have 
said, ' How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ; or how 
shall I detest, whom God hath not detested ? ' " This 
answer was manly, well-timed, and worthy of the author and 
the Cause. The whole transaction, though nearly four 
hundred years old, retains its original importance; as the 
principle of the Papal policy. From the assumption of 
power over thrones have arisen all the assumptions danger- 
ous to the liberty of kingdoms. Rome professes, to be in- 
capable of change ; the law of persecution is permanent, and 
when it shall be in her power to enforce that Law, the Pro- 
testant will see the stake again. 

But, the Bull, though it failed in stirring civil war, pro- 
duced evils of its own ; it gave a form to those jealousies 
which time would otherwise have dispersed ; it revived the 
bitterness which it had been the first object of the magni- 
ficent rule of Elizabeth to bury out of the reach of faction ; 
it renewed the decaying speculations of the Papists on the 
fall of Protestantism. Thenceforth, all discontents had the 
sanction of Religion, and treason to the throne was duty to 
the "anointed head" of Christendom. The effects were 
soon visible in the desertion of the Protestant Churches, 
which the Papists had frequented before. The minds of 
men were withdrawn from the natural pursuits of a great 
country rising into commercial industry, and European 
intercourse; to local quarrels. The Government, which 
was rapidly rising into influence with the foreign Courts, and 
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exerting its power in Protestant protection, was forced to 
concentrate its strength at home, and employ in precautions 
for its own safety, the nerve which might have vn-ested the 
sword from the foreign persecutor. Yet even this crisis had 
its advantages. Truth always transpires from calm inquiry. 
The people now saw the operation of Popery on civil life. 
It no longer stood before them in the imposing form of an 
ancient Hierarchy, nor in the hostile form of a rival supremacy. 
The superstition of the one, and the sovereignty of the other, 
no longer perplexed the national eyes ; they now saw it in all 
its structure, without its riches and without its armour, and 
saw only the clearer proof that it was of an alien species, 
incompatible with alliance. They had put the hook into the 
nostrils of the Leviathan, and had drawn him on shore, only 
to discover the impossibility of taming him, if left to " tem- 
pest the brine." Still, it is to be regretted, that the lofty 
spirit of the great Queen was compelled to weary its vigil- 
ance and waste its vigour on the obscure discontents of her 
own realm. If ever there was a truth written on the fore- 
heads of kingdoms, the destiny of England was to spread 
Civilisation, with its attendants peace, justice, and Religion, 
through all regions of the globe. That this is the task which 
England had to frilfil then, and now, approaches as nearly to 
demonstration as any moral which depends on the limited 
powers of man. 

Protestantism had been acknowledged in a large portion 
of the Continent, and had pervaded the whole ; the minds of 
men had felt the himger and thirst of inquiry ; Society had 
become plastic under the hands of the Reformation, and it, 
perhaps, wanted no more than the example of England, 
peaceful and powerful, flourishing in all prosperity, and that 
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prosperity cherished and made luxuriant by the fountains 
of Religion, to have cleared itself of all its old evils, and 
expanded into the generous government of the virtuous and 
the free. But, England, agitated by low disputes, and forced 
to unwilling measures of severity, no longer supplied the 
example ; and the Continent was left to despotism in politics 
and Religion. 

Still, the results of the reign were invaluable. It taught 
England to rely on herself, to feel the especial qualifications 
of the people for independence, to clear the soil of those 
foreign influences, which had poisoned the moral health alike 
of kings and people in former reigns — to defy the arrogant 
strength of the Continent, and above all, to resist for ever 
the usurpation of a foreign j)riesthood, insulting to her 
character, and dangerous to her security. Those were the 
boons which the mercy of God enabled Elizabeth to bestow 
on her people. 

There was another boon, of an importance which every 
man must acknowledge. Elizabeth, by giving England an 
Established Church, gave her the foundation of all civil free- 
dom ; if the building was slow, it was sure, and though it took 
a century for its completion, it was at last raised, with a gran- 
deur of design and solidity of structure to which neither ancient 
wisdom, nor modem enterprise, has seen an equal. Popery, 
by throwing all popular .power into the hands of its Clergy, 
paralyses the national mind. Where the priest is entitled to 
interfere in the details of domestic life, to master all con- 
fidence by the Confessional, and to punish all opinion by the 
dungeon ; Liberty is impossible. It may flutter, like the bird 
over the Avemian Lake, but it cannot fly, and after a slight 
struggle, drops and dies. An oppressive Clergy is essentially 
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connected with an oppressive Government. What the altar 
wants in physical force, it strives to supply from the throne, 
and the nation, accustomed from the cradle to the chains of 
the monk, helplessly submits to the chains of the Monarch. 
Thus, all Popish nations are despotisms. Thus, there never 
was, and never will be, a Popish nation /r^^. Accustomed to 
stoop to the priest, its spine can never straighten itself into 
the erectness of liberty. That the Popish Kingdoms have 
often exhibited violent efforts for freedom, is known; but 
those efforts have all failed. They were the convulsions of 
dreams, pangs that left the struggler powerless, strange 
stings of nature, that passed away into lassitude ; the incubus 
sat on the bosom. 

Protestantism is the element of freedom ; by commanding 
every man to exert his own understanding on the Scrip- 
tures, it excites that openness of opinion, which is the 
parent of all mental energy. But, some great instrument is 
required to condense and direct this vast power into utility. 
That instrument is an Established Church. Connected with 
the Government by its position, but independent in its dis- 
cipline ; connected with the people by its duties, but inde- 
pendent in its doctrines ; it stands between both, the great 
security against oppression in the one and faction in the other. 
No Government could resist the ten thousand pulpits of Eng- 
land, exclaiming against an act of public injustice. No faction 
could inflame a people; where ten thousand pulpits were 
ready to extinguish the flame by the mild reasoning, solemn 
warnings, and sacred submission, of the Gospel. Abolish the 
Establishment, and the mass of the lower population would 
be left without teaching, protection, or example ; delivered 
over to the arts of Popery, or the frenzy of fanaticism. No 
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portion of an Establishment can be dispensed with, in the great 
office of spreading Religion through a people. Deprive the 
Church of rank and title, it loses the authority and the posi- 
tion which enable it to impress the higher order; deprive 
it of independent property, it loses the weight which the 
middle order attach to all property; for who will listen to 
pauperism ? Deprive it of distinctions of office, subordination 
is at an end ; discipline is at an end with it, and the fabric 
sinks, in a confusion of tongues, fantastic, unintelligible, and 
ignorant, until the whole concludes in national ruin. 

That there are difficulties in the construction of an Esta- 
blishment, and may be errors in its conduct, is only to say 
that it is the work of man ; but we must abandon every effi)rt 
at human progress, if we look only to perfection. Who 
shall object to the trivial checks of the great engine which 
carries us forward, safe and sure ? If the Establishment is 
congenial to the spirit of England ; if it exerts neither too 
restless nor too languid an influence on the public mind ; if 
it preserves religious peace, without too great popular flexi- 
bility; and maintains loyalty without setting the example, 
either of sycophancy or slavery, it answers every purpose of 
the State. If it cultivates learning, ability, and character; 
preaches with power; governs with intelligence; and acts 
with integrity ; how can a Christian people ask more ? 
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THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 

^p^ UTHER'S preaching had spread rapidly through 
Europe, and prepared the general mind for 
religious change. The legal prevention of 
this change was personal punishment ; 
and Patrick Hamilton, a convert to 
the new doctrines, was burned. A cir- 
cumstance attending his death excited 
especial remark. One Campbell, who 
had been the informer against him; when he 
witnessed the execution, was struck with so deep 
a sense of his treachery, that he fell into insanity, 
and in that state died ! The people were indignant, 
but the hierarchy was powerful ; and the persecution 
proceeded, until the popular indignation was raised to its 
height in a few years by the execution of Forest, a con- 
vert, who was betrayed by a priest, to whom he had 
made confession. This frightful tyranny was sanctioned by 
the King (James the Fifth) for the purpose of conciliating 
the Church, and through it curtailing the power of the 
nobles. The accession of Cardinal Beatoun to the Primacy, 
gave a new stimulant to persecution. He was a stem 
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bigot, and he came into power, resolved to root out all 
difference of opinion. One of his principal victims was 
Wishart, a man of education and character, an eloquent 
preacher, and an able divine. Wishart was burned ; and, by 
a scandalous display of inhumanity, the Bishops who had 
condemned him, were present at his death. The popular 
passions were now fully roused ; Beatoun had committed 
murder ; the rough judgment of the populace saw but one 
way to justice ; a few furious men took the Law into their 
own hands, rushed into his palace, and killed him. 

In England, the Court was the Reformer ; in Scotland, 
the people. Reform was therefore carried on in a more im- 
sparing spirit, and the populace not merely stripped the old 
worship of its ornaments, but devastated its possessions. The 
Reformers assumed the shape of a public body, named the 
Congregation (1557) ; a deed of Union being subscribed, by 
which they bound themselves to mutual support in the resist- 
ance to persecution. Everything tended to the triumph of 
the Reformers. But the execution of Mill, a clergyman, 
eighty years old, an act which seems not more an example of 
cruelty than of infatuation, suddenly sealed the fate of the 
hierarchy in Scotland. 

At this period, appeared one of those men, who arc 
formed to carry on revolutions, break down old obstacles, strip 
away national prejudices, and change the face of nations. 

John Knox (bom in 1505), of an ancient Scotch family; 
and educated at St. Andrew's, had already taken priest's 
orders, when he heard Williams and Wishart, the preachers 
of the Reformation, and soon adopted their doctrines. He 
began to preach, but fell under the interdict of Beatoim, and 
was forced to fly. The Archbishop's death suffered him to 
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come forth, and he now preached with great reputation. 
But, he was destined to see the world, in all its aspects; for 
he was captured in the castle of St. Andrew's, and sent to 
the galleys in France, where he remained for two years ! 

A sudden change of fortune then occurred to him. He 
was liberated, came to England, was patronised by Cranmer, 
was appointed chaplain to Edward the Sixth, was offered 
a living in London (AUhallows), and was said to have been 
offered a mitre, which he is also said to have refused, on the 
plea of its being Antichristian. On the accession of Mary, 
he was exposed to hazard, and to avoid it, fled to Geneva, 
fie returned to Scotland (1555) and preached so effectively, 
that he was cited to appear before the Popish clergy, to 
stand their examination. Knox declared himself ready to 
stand, but that he would bring a body of the nobles and 
people with him, to see justice done. The menace was in- 
telligible, and the citation was abandoned. He returned to 
Geneva; and the Bishops, no longer in fear of the bold 
Reformer, summoned him once more, passed sentence on 
him in his absence, and burned him in effigy, as a heretic, at 
the Cross of Edinburgh. Knox was not to be terrified by 
this mockery of punishment, and, in contempt of his judges, 
drew up a defiance, published at Geneva. The Reformers 
in Scotland also drew up a defiance, a " Solemn Covenant " 
(1557) in which they pledged themselves to hazard their lives 
and fortunes, rather than " suffer Idolatry to reign in the 
land, and the subjects to be defrauded of the food of their 
souls.'* 

Knox had now become a politician, and he sent from 
Greneva, " The first blast of the Trumpet against the mon- 
strous regiment (rule) of women ; " an attack on Mary of 
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England, and the Queen Regent of Scotland. He was 
about to put the trumpet to his lips for a second ^^ blast,** 
when the accession of Elizabeth gave him better hopes 
of the Reformation. He now returned to Scotland, but 
returned on the eve of a persecution. His biographers have 
not given us much insight into his feelings; but, we can 
easily conceive the mingled disgust and disdain of his power- 
ful and resolute mind, at this persevering atrocity and 
abomination of fools and tyrants. He flew to Stirling, the 
place of persecution; instantly ascended the pulpit, and 
poured out his whole fiery soul in reprobation of this 
greatest of crimes. The popular feeling was heightened, 
when a priest, on the conclusion of the discourse, began rashly 
to prepare the altar for mass. The people burst on the altar, 
and swept all before them ; then rushing forth, they assaulted 
the Churches, tore down the altars, broke the images, and 
defaced the ornaments. They next assaulted the monasteries, 
levelled some to the ground, and tore up all. To some sub- 
sequent remonstrance on this act of popular rage, Knox, 
with shrewd sarcasm, replied, that " the only way to root out 
the rooks, was to pull down their nests." 

Scotland, by its French alliances, had long been involved 
in the troubled politics of France, and a French force had 
assisted the Queen Regent in coercing the parliament. Knox 
entered into correspondence with Cecil, the minister of Eng- 
land, for the march of an English army to expel the French. 
The parliament was restored to its rights; Presbyterianism 
was established ; the Ecclesiastical Courts were closed, and 
the Popish worship was forbidden. 

In the midst of those tumults, the unfortunate Mary of 
Scotland, the widow of Francis the Second, began her ill- 
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omened reign. She brought the Mass with her, and un- 
happily exhibited it with too much pomp in her household. 
Knox preached against this Service, and exclaimed, that 
** One Mass was more frightful to him than ten thousand 
armed men, landed in the realm." On the Queen s marriage 
with Damley, he reprobated the alliance with a Papist, and 
continued his remonstrances on the royal policy, until Mary 
had ceased to reign. He was still in high public esteem, and 
preached the coronation sermon of James the Sixth (1567). 
From this time his trials ceased ; but his labours continued, 
till 1 57S, when the exhaustion of his frame, probably hastened 
by his horror at the massacre of the French Protestants, on 
St. Bartholomew's Eve, closed his life ; the Regent of Scot- 
land pronouncing his panegyric : " There lies he, who never 
feared the face of man." 

Thus passed away the leader of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion—one of those men who are made for difficulties ; rigid, 
stem, and unsparing, but with an indefatigable zeal, an im- 
movable resolution, and an incorruptible sincerity. His 
prejudice against prelacy was the prejudice of his time; 
partly through national injuries, and partly through national 
ignorance. The people saw prelacy only through its foreign 
corruption and domestic tyranny ; they had not the temper to 
discern the good from the evil ; strip off the incrustation of 
ages, and recognise the ordinance of Scripture under the 
absurdities of superstition. The life of every public man of 
the day was a succession of hazards, and Knox's defiance of 
those hazards was the noblest proof of his fitness for his 
mission. He was the beacon, exposed outside the port to 
the fury of the storm, for guidance to the harbour within. 
But, he had his reward ; in the confidence or the dread of 
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sovereigns, the leading of national council, and the eager 
homage of his country. Those are the true prizes of life, 
and well worth all its sacrifices. A man might as well be a 
|)ebble at the bottom of a brook, a mollusc, a weed, as lead 
the life of the million, living without making an impress on 
their country's progress, and dying with no more public con- 
sciousness of their loss, than of the passing of a cloud, or the 
flight of a sea-fowl over the ocean. 
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NONCONFORMITY. 

^ ITH the accession of James 
arose various anxieties in the 
Church. As the son of a 
Papist, he might be conceived to 
lean towards Popery ; as the 
sovereign of a Kingdom, adopt- 
ing a Presbyterian establish- 
snt, he might be conceived hostile 
iples of the English. But, thoee 
re soon relieved. ITie Dean of 
» Canterbury, sent, in the name of the English 
prelacy, to convey their congratulations, re- 
turned with the royal declaration, that, " The King would 
uphold the Church of England, as settled by Elizabeth." Yet, 
the spirit of Geneva was still active, and immediately on the 
arrival of James, he was assailed by petitions for religious 
redress. The chief of these was the Millenary petition, 
so named from its being supposed to have a thousand 
signatures (it had but 750). The heads of this petition 
were, 1. Objections to the Church service. 2. Pluralities, 
non-residence, unpreaching ministers. 3. The better main- 
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tenance of the parochial Clergy, by restoring the ecclesiastical 
Impropriations, in the greater part, and a sixth, or seventh, of 
the lay ones. 4. The redress of Church discipline. James, 
pressed by those petitions, directed the Primate to address his 
Suffragans, for the purpose of inquiring into the state of their 
Dioceses. 

The result of this movement was the Hampton Court 
Conference, in which Whitgift, with eight Bishops and 
ten Clergy, was appointed to meet the Nonconformist 
Clergy, Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi College, 
with three other divines, the King presiding. The three days' 
disputation ended, like all its predecessors, only in leaving 
each party in possession of their old opinions. 

Nonconformity now began to play an important part. 
The exiles in the reign of Mary had been divided into two 
parties, during their residence on the Continent, one retaining 
the forms of the Church of England, and the other adopting 
those of the Church of Geneva. On their return, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the discussions were resumed, but on a larger 
scale, and with more public passion. But, royalty was 
naturally hostile to the habits of Republicanism, and wisely 
cautious of giving unnecessary offence to the Papists, by 
divesting the Protestant Churches, which many of them still 
attended, of their simpler decorations of worship. The con- 
troversy continued, and growing more peevish as it proceeded, 
it was deemed fitting by the Queen, one of the most reluctant 
of sovereigns to touch the consciences of her subjects, to 
extinguish its animosity by the prerogative. The Liturgy 
of Edward the Sixth was revised, and an "Act of Uni- 
formity" was proclaimed (1558) ; by which, the Queen and 
her Commissioners were authorised "to order and publish such 
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ceremonies as might be advisable, and at the same time to 
prohibit the performance of public worship, except under the 
forms prescribed." But, the difficulty of reuniting controver- 
sialists is proverbial, and the " Act," which had lain nearly 
dormant, for seven years, was put in force (1565) with the 
strong arm of power. Many of the recusant clergy were 
deprived of their livings, and some were even committed 
to confinement. We can now see the harshness of those 
measures ; but, then, the troubled condition of the coimtry 
troubled the understandings of all men ; the insanities of 
Sectarianism on the Continent, its fierce mixture with 
faction, and its doubly dangerous probabilities, in a country 
where opinion was already beginning to exert its power, 
and where the safety of the State depended on its peace, 
all tempted the Government to rash repression. By a sub- 
sequent "Act" (159S), "all persons above sixteen who 
absented themselves for a month from the parish church, 
were to be banished the kingdom; and if they returned 
without license, the penalty was death." This was a 
general order against Dissent of all kinds. Popish and Pro- 
testant. But, while we wish that this " Act " could be swept 
from the history, as it has been from the Statute-book of 
England, we must remember, that Elizabeth was still under 
excommunication; that Rome was still flinging up ana- 
themas on the air of every kingdom of Europe ; that Canon- 
isation was the reward of conspiracy ; that the flames of the 
Netherlands showed England the fate reserved for her faith ; 
that there was still a large body of bitter zealotry and baffled 
ambition in the heart of the land; that the Armada had 
hung upon the coast but a few years before ; and that Philip 
was still lord of the Continent, infuriated by the double 
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temptation of bigotry and revenge. Who can wonder, that 
the Councils of England in this extremity seized on the 
rudest weapons at hand ? that the country, in the jaws of 
ruin, should care little for the means by which it was to 
escape? that, with treason on every side, it should not think 
of adopting the decorous delays of national security ? The 
true wonder should be, that the heart of the Queen did not 
fail, her resources sink, her magnanimity grow weary of 
encountering dangers thickening round her, year by year, 
till some ignominious Treaty squandered away the hopes of 
the country, and consigned the future generations to the 
subtle slavery of Rome. It is difficult for any man, who 
regards Providence as taking a part in the protection of 
Christianity, to doubt, that there was a strength administered 
to the throne in that crisis, which never came from the in- 
firmity of human wisdom. If we have reached the harbour, 
we must remember the struggle and the skill demanded of 
those labouring in the storm. 

The reign of James began with general popularity. His 
declaration of Protestantism gave religious security to the 
people, and the nation has never asked for more. But, if 
his birth, timidity of nature, and worldliness of spirit, might 
have gradually tended to the arbitrary doctrines, and despotic 
habits, of Popery, a warning was suddenly given, which 
turned his flexibility into firmness at the instant. The per- 
severance of the conspirators in their lonely work of three 
years, their profound secrecy, their mysterious mixture of 
religion with treason, and the tremendous comprehensiveness 
of a design, involving the massacre of the King and Royal 
family, the chief nobles, and the leading gentry, at a blow, 
places the Gunpowder Plot in a rank of solemn and startling 
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atrocity above all acts of religious frenzy, or popular fury, in 
the Annals of Europe. The St. Bartholomew was a street 
riot, compared with the deep malignity, unwearied toil, and 
Satanic system, of the plot for overthrowing the whole 
Religion, constitution, and property of the realm, and giving 
the ruins for Popery to sit down upon for ever. 

The great body of the Papists protested against the im- 
putation of this vast treason. But, there can be no question 
that the conspirators had correspondence with the Popish 
continent ; that Jesuits had received knowledge of the con- 
spiracy in the confessional ; that Jesuits had administered 
the sacrament to the conspirators on the eve of action ; and, 
as if to confirm all the evidence, that Rome actually canon- 
ised the Jesuit Gamett, who had been convicted of the 
treason and executed on the conviction. 

The accession of Charles (1625) was popular, but the 
popularity of the throne had been gradually diminishing 
from the beginning of the Century. Under Elizabeth it was 
enthusiasm, under James it was zeal, under Charles it was 
loyalty ; but loyalty keenly aJive to the shades of the Royal 
character. It soon became evident that his Protestantism 
was more political than principled; his marriage with a 
French princess at once alarmed the patriot, and offended 
the Protestant. The Treaty by which the royal offspring 
were to be reared by Popish menials, threatened a Popish 
succession ; the performance of Mass in the queen s chamber, 
and the appearance of a staff of French priests in the royal 
palace, produced a religious anxiety, which soon matured 
into a national irritation. The unfortimate propensity of 
the primate. Laud, for ceremonial, began to load the Church 
Service with appendages similar to those of the Mass. At 
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the Coronation, he had placed a Crucifix on the Communion 
table in Westminster Abbey; He ordered the Communion 
tables to be surrounded with rails, and the congregations to 
adopt bowing, and bending of knees, on entering the Church. 
The Service which he used in the Consecration of Churches 
was notoriously copied from Rome. Those things may be 
called trifles, but no man who knows human nature, and has 
seen how quickly trifles may swell into importance, and still 
more, how rapidly corruption spreads from forms to principles, 
can be surprised at the indignation felt at the conduct of 
Laud. It soon even became dangerous to question their 
practice, and a clergyman was brought under censure for 
observing, " That night was coming, since the shadows were 
growing longer than the bodies. Ceremonial being more im- 
portant than godliness." The royal perils now began to 
thicken. An attempt to force the Liturgy on Scotland was 
met by a furious tumult, and the tumult soon swelled into a 
Civil War. The Scotch raised an army, seized the Castle of 
Edinburgh, and the powerless king submitted (1638). 

Laud was the chief adviser of Charles during the earlier 
part of his reign. History is still doubtful on the merits of 
this distinguished Prelate. Bom (in 1573) the son of a 
tradesman, and sent to St. John s College, in Oxford, he 
distinguished himself by his abilities, was elected a Fellow, 
took orders, and after a few years, chequered vrith some of 
the neglects and some of the mortifications attendant on the 
career of every man who has to toil his way up the ascent of 
a profession, he was appointed to the Deanery of Gloucester. 
He next attended James in his abortive attempt to urge 
Uniformity on the Scottish Church ; he was now in the eye 
of Royalty, and was appointed to the Bishopric of St. David's. 
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Honours thenceforth poured upon him ; he was elected Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and successivelj appointed to the Bishoprics 
of Bath and Wells, and of London. He attended Charles 
to Scotland, on the Coronation (1632), and on his return was 
promoted to his highest and most unhappy office, the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. On the day of attaining this distinc- 
tion, he attained another of a more ominous nature, the offer 
of a Cardinal's hat ! This donative ought to have shown 
him the light in which his innoyations were regarded by 
Rome, and the light also in which his restless propensities to 
change must have been regarded by the nation. He declined 
the offer ; we know not in what terms, but evidently in no 
offence at the insult, and no scorn of the temptation. 

The faint remark in his Diary is, " That something dwelt 
within him, which would not suffer that, until Rome were 
other than it is." How any man with the Scriptures in his 
hands, with a scholar's knowledge of antiquity, and with a 
statesman's knowledge of the living acts of Rome, could 
exhibit this evidence of palliation and partiality, of timidity 
and time-serving, of half-acquiescence in the acts, and of 
half-approval in the principles, of Popery, can only excite 
our surprise, or our sorrow. After this failure, his whole 
career seems to have been downward. Forgetting the 
moderation which is the safest guard of power, and the 
mercy which is the especial character of Religion, he plunged 
into prosecution. He forced the Bishop of Lincoln into the 
Courts of Law, where he was mulcted to the enormous 
amount of <£ 19,000, and in default of impossible payment, 
for a doubtful offence, was sent to the Tower. The cruel 
sufferings of Frynne and others for daring to question 
his acts — ^sufferings which roused the bitterest feelings of 
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the people; the violences of the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court, two tribmials worthy of the Dark 
Ages ; the restraints of the press ; at length wholly alienated 
the popular affections, and turned the faces even of loyalty 
and justice from the throne, to look for liberty under the 
bewildering guidance of demagogues and rebels, through the 
tortuous and sanguinary ways of Civil War. 

Yet, it might be a hasty and even a harsh judgment to 
attribute the national convulsion which followed, solely to the 
King and the Primate. They had fallen on days evil for 
both. In our day, the graceful taste and gallant spirit of 
Charles might be the delight of the nation; as the solid 
learning and splendid munificence of Laud to literature, 
might have been its pride. But, the history of English 
liberty is a succession of violent disorders, which work them- 
selves, by degrees, into tranquillity. No nation hajs ever 
attained freedom without this process. England, as having 
reached the noblest prize, has paid the heaviest penalty. 
Charles and Laud were unhappily bom in one of those crises, 
when eminent authority, mthout eminent talents, is only ex- 
posure to ruin. They were cast into the fiimace, where the 
rugged popular material was fusing, to be moulded into the 
Constitution. 

The experiment of popular supremacy was next to be 
fully made. The meeting of the memorable Long Parlia- 
ment (1640) was the virtual overthrow of the Monarchy. 
The Church, as its chief defender, was the first object of 
attack. Its loyalty was an obstacle to revolt, its pro- 
perty was a temptation to the multitude, and Parliament 
rushed on its prey. Immediately on its assembling. Articles 
were sent up from Scotland against Laud ; referred by the 
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Lords to the Commons, and by them voted mto an impeach- 
ment for High Treason. Everything was marked by the 
insolence of usurpation, making up for its want of right by 
its rigour. Laud was summarily committed to the Tower, 
and after a cruel confinement of three years, tried on 
frivolous charges, and condemned to die : he made a high- 
toned defence, confuting all the charges, and proving that 
the Acts of his administration were the Acts of the Council. 
The lawyers pronounced that, even if they were his, they 
could not amount to treason. The Judges doubted, and the 
Lords deferred judgment. In scorn of those weighty claims 
to acquittal, the Commons disdained even deliberation, and 
sentenced this first Ecclesiastic of the kingdom, venerable 
for his rank, his injuries, and his age (seventy-two), to be 
hanged. Laud then produced a pardon under the Great 
Seal, but vengeance was thirsty, and the only deference to 
the royal authority was shown, in changing the sentence into 
heheading! Such is the hopelessness of justice before a 
triumphant faction : such is the intoxication of power in the 
hands of a populace : such is the perversion of religion itself, 
when degraded into the watchword of rapine. 

The fall of the Primate was the signal for the fall of the 
Establishment. The Bishops were driven from Parliament 
by clamour, and, for protesting against that clamour, were 
charged with Treason, and sent to the Tower. The fall of 
the Church involved the fall of the throne. The unhappy 
Eang, forced to the desperate resource of war in defence of 
himself, his inheritance, and the constitution, after a three 
years* contest, which decimated the nobility and gentry, was 
sent to the scaffold. 

Nonconformity was now paramount ; and all was plunder* 
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The livings were seized, the Bishoprics were sequestrated, 
and the nation was loaded with taxes, to supply the avarice 
of the apostles of self-denial. But it was in the pulpit, that 
the natural fruits of revolt, under the name of religion, were 
seen in their most malignant maturity. 

If the recollections of this period were not important for 
our perpetual warning, they might well be consigned to the 
grave of their rabble of imposture. The principle of revo- 
lutionary religion, that every man, not only has a right to 
form his own opinions ; which is a truth ; but has also a 
right to teach them ; which is a falsehood ; filled the pulpit 
with pretenders from the lowest conditions of society, the 
furious and the foolish, the factious and the ignorant, the 
men above Scripture, and the men below Scripture, in 
Churches and Conventicles, in streets and in barracks, on 
foot and on horse. The eggs lodged in the sands, hatched 
by the revolutionary heat, swarmed out in every form of 
grotesqueness and venom. The more sober spirit of Pres- 
byterianism shrank from this new Egyptian plague. Inde- 
pendency, at last, of larger bulk, and more reckless digestion, 
swallowed all, ending vrith Fresbyterianism itself. 

Yet, this period had its value. As the reign of Mary had 
awoke the nation to the nature of Popery; the Republic 
showed it the nature of Puritanism. 

But England was not to be undone. The Protectorate, 
by the contemptuous impartiality of the sword, crushed this 
riot of Creeds, and levelling all the factions, together, prepared 
the way to the Restoration (1660). 

No language can describe the rejoicing of the nation at 
the prospect of a settled government. If we now think it 
extravagant, we are to remember the miseries through which 
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they had passed. What language can describe the feelings of 
returning health, after the tossings of the sick bed ; the joy 
of a shipwrecked crew, at reaching the shore ; or any of those 
strong emergencies, in which men are suddenly raised to 
hope, from despair? The nation, in its eagerness, even 
received the Stuarts without a pledge for the fidelity of the 
most faithless race that ever filled a throne. The reigns 
of Charles and James that followed, both, contemptible 
as monarchs, and profligate as men; the one a pensioner 
of France, the other a tyrant without firnmess, and a 
bigot without religion, only confirmed the lesson of the 
Commonwealth ; the warning, alike, against democracy and 
despotism. 

To the Church was assigned the honour of leading the 
way in the " Glorious Revolution " (1688). The trial of the 
Seven Bishops was the summons of the national feelings to 
the necessity of a Constitution ; with all its noble results in 
the development of those faculties which had lain slumbering 
for generations, but which we now see spreading the renown 
and influence of England through the Globe. Like the 
Vision of the Valley of dry bones, lying in silence and naked- 
ness, for ages, bare to all the visitations of earth and skies ; 
but, at the prophet's voice, suddenly stirred, assuming the 
forms of life, and rising on their feet, " a mighty army." 
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THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND. 

Religious Establishment is founded on 
the necessities of human nature. 

Society is an ordinance of God, for 
the good of man, the expansion of his 
faculties, the increase of his enjoyments, 
and the preparation for his higher 
existence. But, without justice, peace, 
and good-will, all comprehended under 
the name of morals, society could not exist. Reli- 
gion is the creator, the support, and the pledge, of 
morality. If the State should not find a Religion 
already acknowledged, it must adopt one. But, an 
adverse Religion may destroy a State. The adop- 
tion must, therefore, be a matter of grave choice, and not be 
left to the indifference, ignorance, or partizanship, of the 
multitude. There must be a Religion chosen and protected 
by the State; in other words— There must be a National 
Religion. 

But, the teaching of that Religion cannot safely be left 
to self-elected teachers, who may be ignorant, or corrupt, 
or factious, assuming their office without character, and 
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conducting it without principle. ITiey must be settled, 
responsible, and subordinate. But, Settlement implies a 
Profession ; Responsibility, Rules ; and Subordination, dif- 
ference of ranks. — ^There must be a National Clergy. 

But, the principles of the National Religion must not be 
left to the choice of individuals ; they must be secured alike 
against fraud and fanaticism ; they must be gravely formed, 
authoritatively pronounced, and publicly known. — There 
must be a National Liturgy. 

But, the subsistence of a National Clergy must be left 
neither to the Government nor the people. In the former 
case, it perishes with the first exigency of the State ; in the 
latter, with the first caprice of the multitude. In either, 
from being a dependent, the next step is to being a slave ; a 
hireling of power, or a firebrand of faction. — ^There must be 
a National Church Property. 

The principles of an Establishment are equally founded 
on Scripture. 

If it shall be alleged, that an Establishment, in its 
nature, is inconsistent with the Divine will, the answer is 
irresistibly given, in the Church of Judaea — an Establish- 
ment, founded by the express authority of Inspiration, for 
the direct purpose of making a people the holiest and the 
happiest of mankind. That Establishment was of the most 
systematic, inflexible, and exclusive nature. 

If, that personal rank, official power, and direct con- 
nection with the State, are inconsistent with Religion. — ^By 
the Mosaic Law, the High Priest took rank next to the 
throne, and even sometimes performed the royal duties. 
There were three Orders in the Church : the High Priest, in 
the direct descent from Aaron ; the Priest of the family of 
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Aaron ; and the Levite, a member of the Sacred Tribe ; and 
all those ranks hereditary, secured by law, and incommuni- 
cable to the body of the nation. 

If, that it is unjust to demand the contributions of Sec- 
tarianism to a National Church. — Every Jew, without regard 
to his leadership, dissent, or difference of sect, whether 
Sadducee, Pharisee, Essene, Herodian, or Infidel, was com- 
manded to pay his Annual tribute to the Temple. 

If, that stateliness and splendour of worship, music, 
robes, and vessels of gold and silver, are inconsistent with 
the Divine will. — ^The service of the Temple was the most 
magnificent in the world, and for all its pomp had the express 
ordinance of the Law. 

If, that the provision for a Clergy by tithe is inconsistent 
with, the Divine will, as injurious to agriculture. — ^The Jewish 
Establishment was entitled to the tithe of the whole land, 
and this, in a country wholly agricultural, and of the highest 
agricultural prosperity on the globe. 

The " voluntary system," which is nothing more than an 
excuse for throwing the support of the Church on the sincere, 
and exonerating the hypocritical, was utterly unknown to 
the Divine Law. The support of the National Religion was 
wholly independent of a thing so contemptuous, volatile, and 
narrow, as the bounty of the multitude. The property of 
the Church was held by the same high title as the property 
of the State. The moral power of the Church was not to 
be degraded by mendicancy. Its existence was not to be 
measured by its humiliation. The teacher of Religion was 
not to be seen begging at the feet of the populace. On this 
espedal point the Mosaic Law speaks with the most decisive 
detail. 
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— ^The provision for the priesthood was not merely ample, 
but was, what in our modem shallowness, might be called 
munificent. The tribe of Levi was entitled to a tenth of the 
produce of Judaea ; the priesthood were entitled to a tenth of 
the portion of the Levites. They had, besides, the first- 
fruits of the harvest; a portion of the sheep-shearing; a 
portion of all the sacrifices and offerings ; the skins of all 
animals sacrificed, which sometimes amounted to a quarter of 
a million; the first-fruits of all trees; the first-bom of all 
animals ; five shekels on the birth of a first-bom child ; 
and even a portion of the spoils of war. 

In addition to this permanent provision, forty-eight Cities 
were allotted to the Levites, of which thirteen belonged to 
the priesthood ; each City of the forty-eight being sur- 
rounded with suburbs and gardens, extending to a thousand 
cubits round the walls, with two thousand cubits more for 
pasturage ; and those properties inalienable, secure against 
all exigencies of the State, demands of the populace, and 
exactions of the Kings. 

Of course, it is not contended, that a system formed for 
the Jew is necessarily adapted to the Christian : the answer 
is only to the captious and ignorant objections made against 
the principles of an Establishment; as contrary to the 
Divine Law. The question for us is, can those principles 
be, at once, eternal and temporary ; inspiration and intrigue, 
the inventions of avarice and the oracles of Heaven ? 

History gives the same proof. An Establishment was 
the form of the Jewish Church, for the fifteen centuries 
from its commencement to its close; and in proportion to 
the national honour of the Establishment was the prosperity 
of the State. 
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The Establishment of the English Church has now 
lasted for nearly four centuries. The proposition which that 
experience proves is, that the Church is essential to the State, 
and that whatever the Monarchy may offer in protection, 
the Church more than repays in security. Taking the 
two prominent epochs of our Constitutional Annals, the two 
revolutions of 1640 and 1688; we see them both producing 
liberty. But, the one producing it only after long travail, 
bringing it to light in convulsion, and stamping its features 
with the convulsion in which it was bom ; the Common- 
wealth, fierce, rapacious, and sanguinary ; giving in its bii*th 
the signs of that decrepitude, which hurried it to the grave. 
The other, born, like our first father, in the fidl proportions 
of a form, capable of assuming the dominion of the globe. 
No man can speak slightingly of that first revolution. It 
exhibited great enterprise, great perseverance, great conquest 
of difficulties. It brought out the national character in an 
attitude, new to the eyes of Europe, and the noblest that 
can be assumed, that of a people struggling for their free- 
dom. But, it is the rectitude of their principle that throws 
into the strongest contrast the error of their conduct. Begin- 
ning by right, they suddenly degenerated into rapine. The 
whole national calamity dates from the assault on the 
Church. From the moment when, like the apostate King of 
Israel, they violated the altar, their cause was under a male- 
diction. From the time when the redress of political 
grievances was turned into the plunder of the Church, free- 
dom was forgotten; all the rest was a race of faction, 
intoxicated with success, and tyranny, working out its own 
downfall. 

The violences of this period have been already alluded 
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to, in these pages. The earliest acts of the revolutionary 
Legislature were the appointment of Committees '' of 
Religion," — for " providing preachers," and for insults of all 
kinds to the Clergy, closing with the committal of thirteen 
Bishops to the Tower. Thenceforth all was frenzy. The 
Parliament lost all the dignity of a Legislature. Sitting in 
the forms of a Senate, they exhibited the practices of a 
Banditti; their only conception of power, violence; their 
only conception of property, confiscation; their only con- 
ception of constitution, license for plunder, passion, and 
revenge. 

From the overthrow of the Church, the next and natural 
step was, to the overthrow of the State. Blow after blow, 
they broke down, not merely the defences of the throne, but 
the barriers of society. " A new jurisdiction," says the 
historian,* "was erected in the Nation, and before their 
tribunal all those trembled, who had before exulted in their 
authority." It is unnecessary to go further into the detail 
of this sudden crush of all the ancient forms of national 
government. " Thus, the whole sovereign power being trans- 
ferred to the Commons, and the govemment being changed 
in a moment from a monarchy to a pure democracy, the 
popular leaders proceeded to consolidate their aut^drity." 
This consolidation was Regicide! By impeaching the 
Church, they had torn away the shield ; by impeaching the 
Executive, they had torn away the sword : the Monarchy 
now stood disarmed. The unhappy King saw the grave 
dug at his feet ; he was spared only till his councillors and 
friends were flung in, and then, one fierce hand flung him- 
self, where hypocritical rapine and sanctimonious avarice; 

* Hume^s Histoiy (Charles I.) 
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license under the name of liberty, and thirst of possession 
under the name of patriotism, can trouble no more. 

What was the conduct of the Clergy in those times of 
terror ? They unhesitatingly took the side of the Monarchy. 
They followed the King to the field, the prison, and the 
grave. 

We are now in a position to form a judgment of those 
transactions. We look from the height of two hundred 
years. Time has cleared the horizon of all those perplexities 
which arise from the heated surface of civil conflict; the 
necessity of the Church to the Monarchy was written on 
every melancholy monument of that field of battle. 

England then had her lesson. The fall of the Establish- 
ment was avenged by evils direct, immediate, and irresistible. 
The punishment was judicial. The space from which the 
Church was swept, was suddenly filled with the tumult of 
fanaticism. The nation, disgusted with the hjrpocrisy and 
exhausted by the struggles of the rival factions, looked on in 
contempt and despair, while a great usurper harnessed them 
both to his chariot wheels, and forced them to drag him to a 
military throne. 

History again furnishes the contrast of this humiliating 
scene. In the reign of Charles *the First, the nation. was 
the aggressor, and the throne was assailed through the 
Church ; in the reign of James the Second, the King was 
the aggressor, and the Church was assailed through the 
throne. The Church again stood first in danger ; and be it 
remembered by those who charge it with habitual de- 
pendency, tkat it stood (done ! 

England, with all its proud recollections and all its national 
spirit, was on the verge of despotism. James had the whole 
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body of Popery on his side ; his army encamped within an 
hour's march of London ; a Popish army in Ireland ; an 
alliance with France, ready to assist him with ships and 
troops. The insurrections, under Monmouth and Argyle, 
were just put down, the peasantry terrified by the slaughters 
of the West and North, the nobility warned by the scaffolds 
of Russell and Sydney ; Jefferies, the judge, and Kirk, the 
executioner. The Commons dumb, the Lords dumb. Not a 
voice was uttered, when the King's speech was read, declaring 
the '' Dispensing power,*' an authority above all law ; all 
silent, until one man rose, and that man was Compton, 
Bishop of London. His single speech awoke the legislature ; 
his example inspired the nation, and, in that hour was sealed 
the death-warrant of the Stuart dynasty. 

What lesson can be more significant, than this contrast 
of a Rebellion agaimt the Church, and a Revolution far it ? 
The former, costing a civil war, five pitched battles, the 
siege of the chief cities, the waste of noble lives and peasant 
blood in every province, a frantic revolt retaliated by an iron 
tyranny; the fruit of all the national sufferings, the throne 
of a mild monarchy filled by a daring despot, the dreams of 
a fantastic freedom broken by awaking in the dungeon, the 
altar on which the nation had sacrificed an irresolute King, 
tenanted by a haughty and contemptuous shape of irre&pcin- 
sible power. 

The latter, a contest without a conflict ; a victory without 
the cost of a drop of blood ; with two antagonist faiths in 
the field, religious feud extinguished ; with two rival Kings 
at the head of armies, not a life thrown away; with two 
fierce political creeds, " Right divine " and " Republicanism," 
ready for the encounter, both suddenly moulded into the 
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noblest of all governments, without an example in the 
world, the greatest discovery in political science, a Limited 
Monarchy. 

If the steps of Providence are ever to be traced by man, 
they then were visible, in the progress of England to national 
supremacy by the guidance of National Religion. The Pro- 
testantism of 1688, changed the whole course of national 
action. The country was no longer dependent on the cha- 
racter of its Sovereigns, depressed under the temperament of 
one, or buoyant under that of another. It had acquired a 
principle of action in itself, which carried the vessel of the 
state through wind and wave. The throne was placed on a 
height, which secures it against all civil conflict, while it 
was not too high for a shai*e in the interests of the people. 
Popery was excluded from the legislature. Religion itself 
was purified. The severities of the time had compelled the 
Clergy, like the Jews under Nehemiah, to take the weapons 
of the world, and defend themselves with one hand, while 
they rebuilt their fallen battlements with the other. But, 
with the national peace, they resumed the robes of peace, 
and returned to the homage of the temple. The hundred 
years which followed are marked by the historians,* as 
memorable for the most rapid, wide, and imbroken pros- 
perity, in the memory of Europe. England has had her 
portion of casualties since, but none of them have shattered 
her substantial strength, none touched a vital part, or 
betrayed a feebleness of action in the Church, that great 
heart which circulates the life-blood through her Empire. 
The Church, instead of feeling the pressure of years, is 
expanding through regions, of which our ancestry had 

* Mackintosh, &c. 
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scarcely heard the name; it has already founded thirty 
Episcopates in the extremities of the earth, — the living 
pledges of her laws, her literature, her freedom, and her 
religion. Within another generation, -her language will be 
heard in every land washed by the Ocean. The greatest 
gift of God to man has been entrusted to her hands. — Chris- 
tianity has been her imperial mission. Her influence, like 
the atmosphere, will enfold the globe, and like the atmos- 
phere, carry health and fertility -and life and light, to all 
mankind. Laus Deo ! • > 
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